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Because Mr. Taft is a Unitarian, and 
the son of a Unitarian of high standing in Cincinnati, 
a few Unitarians were inclined to make much of this fact 
as an element in the defence of our position and the pub- 
lication of the truth for which we stand. Contrary to 
the wishes of some of our friends, we refused to take any 
part in such a movement, and were quickly justified 
by the fact that the announcement of Mr. Taft’s Unita- 
rianism was not only a surprise to the country, but the 
occasion of an immediate and violent outbreak of oppo- 
sition, especially in Kansas. A large number of Method- 
ist ministers and others were banded together with the 
avowed purpose of defeating this infidel. We refused to 
take any part in the ignoble controversy, but had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing that the better elements in the various 
churches, and among them some Methodists were con- 
spicuous, assumed the proper attitude in regard to the 
relation between the State and the Church, and de 
nounced in proper terms the movement to defeat the 
candidate. 

am 


THE census report concerning the farm products of 
the country is very encouraging, ‘and ought to put an end 
to some of the silly talk concerning the increasing poverty 
of the people. Eight billions of dollars, a sum absolutely 
beyond the human imagination to conceive, will go into the 
pockets of the farmers of America during the present year. 
Reckoning six thousand years from Adam, this would 
give his descendants an income of more than a million 
dollars a year ever since he began cultivating the soil. 
This is only a fraction of the wealth produced in the same 
time in mining, commerce, and manufactures. 


wt 


THE unification of South Africa is a problem to be 
solved with three discordant elements which interfere 
with the solution. There is little in common between 
Englishmen, Boers, and native Africans. The ideals of 
the Englishman and the Boer are entirely different. The 
Englishman is willing to work and make the most of his 
opportunities in cultivating the soil and developing the 
mines. The Boer considers it dishonorable to work, and 
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will not work so long as he can get a ‘‘nigger”’ to serve 
him. He does not consider an African a human being, 
and, unless restrained by law, will treat him with the 
utmost brutality. The natives are numerous; some of 
them very intelligent, and all are catching the spirit of 
modern civilization. They resent, and will resist, force- 
ful opposition. How can these three elements be united? 
The outlook for civilization in Africa is not bright. The 
railway and the telegraph will bring prosperity to some 


and misery to others. 
ze 


OPEN waterways from the Great Lakes to the Gulf is 
an enterprise sure to be undertaken in time, and the 
sooner the better. It will be a very costly undertaking. 
A hundred million dollars could easily go into the work, 
and twice that sum may be required before it is com- 
pleted. The objection made is that this is no time for 
such lavish expenditure. There is a deficit in our na- 
tional treasury. But we are ready to advocate extrava- 
gant expenditure’ for things which make for business 
prosperity and the common good of all the nation, because 
it will bring us to the choice between spending the most 
of our income for warlike purposes or for that which 
makes for peaceful expansion. If we must choose be- 
tween the two, the people will see to it, in the end, that 
the productive enterprises shall have the right of way 
rather than those which are destructive. 


a 


HALLEY’s comet is coming. It is a well-known visi- 
tant from some unknown realm of space. About once in 
seventy-five years it comes into our solar system, circles 
around the sun, and moves away again. It was once a 
portent of terror. Men feared it before it came and 
wondered after it had passed. But now we have learned 
that comets are spectacular things having so little sub- 
stance that twice in the last century we have passed 
through the tail of a comet without knowing it. A comet 
is mostly made up of dust and electric light. Some 
speculative persons have surmised that this comet was 
the Star of Bethlehem. But did any one ever try to dis- 
cover just what home or village or city or State the 
comet has at any time pointed out when it came and 
stood over the place? 


In the old days people grew up and spent their 
lives in the towns in which they were born, and there was 
little money in circulation, and the minister, the teacher, 
and the professor in a college received small pay in cash, 
but had many advantages which now are lost. A min- 
ister a hundred years ago, with a cash income of $500, 
in a country town, was rich compared with one in the same 
place to-day with a salary of $1,500. Farm products of 
all kinds were abundant and often unsalable. The min- 
ister’s larder was therefore abundantly supplied by his 
friends and parishioners, without derogation of dignity. 
Even now there are social advantages which money can- 
not buy which the minister with the smallest salary 
enjoys. For himit hasa cash value; but woe to the parish 
that reckons it as one of its available assets! It isa 
striking proof of the powerful attraction which the in- 
tellectual life has for our people that so many men of high 
culture and great ability are willing to serve as professors 
in our colleges on an average salary of less than $2,000. 
The fact that they are compelled to do so is no credit to 
the American people. 


In 1856 the present writer was present at the com- 
mencement exercises of Williams College. Of all the 
proceedings he remembers only the majestic presence 
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of Mark Hopkins and the sonorous Latin in which he 
conferred the degrees, and the philosophic oration by a 
sturdy young man with a strong face and head covered 
with thick brown hair. His name was James A. Gar- 
field, and the impression he made was so deep and strong 
that the writer followed his career with interest and ex- 
pectation, and named him as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency before he was mentioned in the convention at 
which he was advocating the claims of Senator Sherman. 
In 1881, at Heidelberg, came the news of his assassina- 
tion, and the second day after, following a conversation 
with the Honorable Frank Mason, then consul-general 
at Frankfurt, we came in sight of the Jungfrau, and at 
the first glance saw, written across the white snow field 
rising between the green foot hills, in words in German 
script, ‘‘President Garfield of his wounds is dead.” This 
was an ocular delusion, the projection of a telegram read 
that morning in a German paper at Strasburg. 


The Papal Church in Boston. 


One of the ironies of history is the appearance in Boston, 
the chief city of the Puritan Commonwealth in America, 
of the dignitaries of the Roman Church to celebrate the 
centenary of the Roman Catholic bishopric in that city. 
Between the Puritans and the Papists three hundred 
years ago there was no bond of fellowship of any kind. 
To escape the rule of Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the spiritual lord of the Anglican Church, the Puritans 
established their commonwealth on the shores of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. The reputation of the Puritans for 
sullen hatred of all who differed from them has been, 
for the most part, the result of truths half told and events 
wrongly interpreted. The people at large did not hate 
the Baptists and the Quakers so much as they are now 
supposed to have done, but they did wish them to keep 
away and cease from troubling their infant institutions. 
They made severe laws, even threatening death upon 
them if they returned after banishment. They did not 
expect the laws to be executed. But, when the Quakers 
came back and, stripping off their garments, appeared 
in public places to protest against the corruption of the 
Church, the magistrates enforced the law and some of 
the offenders were hanged. But the people at large did 
not approve of the action of the magistrates, and the 
laws were shortly afterward repealed. 

After the Baptists and the Quakers came the witches, 
and these the Puritans did hate because they feared 
them. They believed that they were emissaries of the 
devil; that they had not only sold themselves to him, 
but were his active agents employed by him to destroy 
the property and ruin the souls of the chosen people. 

Parallel to this antipathy excited by the witches and 
the prince of the power of the air was the fear and 
hatred of the Papists. This fear and hatred had better 
foundations than similar sentiments excited by the 
witches, because the Puritans knew that in any country 
where the pope had sway their lives and property would 
be forfeited because they were heretics. Incidental to 
this was their repugnance to the claim of spiritual au- 
thority made then and made now by the Roman Church, 
including the claim that the pope is the vicar of Christ; 
that the Church has supernatural authority; that the 
Eucharist is the sacred and saving emblem of the sal- 
vation wrought by Christ; and that the dignitaries of 
the Church to-day, by right of apostolic succession, re- 
ceive their authority directly from the supreme head 
of the Church, the second person in the Trinity. 

We should not be Unitarians and Congregationalists, 
holding still to many of the ideals of the Puritans, did 
we not as heartily as they did reject these claims of the 
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Roman Church, and similar claims made by the Greek, 
the Anglican, and other Episcopal churches. We should 
not be faithful to the church we serve did we for a mo- 
ment admit that the pomp and ceremony of the great 
celebration recently held in Boston, the robes, the rods, 
the thrones, the emblems, and symbols of spiritual and 
temporal power, are anything but factitious ornaments 
and regalia which make the prelates of the Church, who 
appear arrayed like Solomon in all his glory, not differ- 
ent, or in any way better, or worthy to have more au- 
thority or more influence than a bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in his simpler robes, or the influential minister of 
a Congregational church dressed in the garb of a lay- 
man. As ministers of religion, Archbishop O’Connell, 
Dr. Hale, and Dr. Gordon occupy posts of equal dignity. 

Saying these things that there may be no possible 
misunderstanding of our position, we heartily welcome 
the Catholic Church to the new place which it now oc- 


’ cupies in the old Puritan Commonwealth. Last week 


it invited the official representatives of that Common- 
wealth and the chief magistrate of Boston (all Unitarians 
as it happens) to grace the ceremony and extend the 
welcome of the sons of the Puritans. The presence of 
Romanists and Protestants on a common platform in 
Symphony Hall in Boston, a thing which not long since 
would have been impossible, marks changes of two kinds: 
a change in the attitude and temper of Romanists toward 
heretics, and a change in the attitude and temper of the 
sons of the Puritans toward Papists. While in doctrine 
and ritual we are still separated by a deep gulf, as citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts we are 
bound together by many common ideals and loyalties. 
When Bishop Cheverus came to Boston a hundred years 
ago, he found himself alone in a Puritan city. But by 
his gentleness, his charity, his fidelity-to duty, his willing- 
ness to sacrifice himself for the good of his people and 
for the welfare of the city, he made many friends, and his 
memory is still cherished, especially by those who link 
his name with that of Channing. There are many 
Catholics who still hold in grateful memory the names of 
Channing in Boston and of Bentley in Salem who ex- 
tended a hand of fellowship to the first ecclesiastical 
representatives of the Roman Church. Bentley as- 
sisted the first priest to find a place to hold his services 
and made him welcome as the minister of the members 
of a church who could not be reached by Protestant in- 
fluences. 

Unitarians have been as vigorous as any other Protes- 
tants in their rejection and denunciation of any absurd 
and unlawful claims made by the Roman Church to ex- 
ercise authority in the republic, and they have stood 
firmly against the assumptions of infallibility in doc- 
trine and against the historic creeds of the Church it- 
self; but they have done their share to reduce unworthy 
prejudice, to defend the right of every American citizen 
to worship God according to the dictates of his own con- 
science, and to put into his creed and maintain as the rule 
of his life whatever seemed to him to have divine or 
rational sanction. 

Some of our Roman Catholic friends gently chide us 
when we say that their church in America has changed in 
ways that make it more acceptable to the American people, 
They assert that the Church is unchangeable. Unfort- 
unately in one respect this statement is true: the Church 
refuses to change doctrines and modes of worship which 
ought to be changed and will be changed whenever a 
pope of sufficient intelligence and liberality sits upon 
the throne,—or rather when the pope at Rome is set 
free from the influence of the Italian cardinals to whom 
the administration of the Church is a kind of statecraft. 
The change that has taken place may be marked by 
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the difference between the administration of the Church 
to-day in Spain and Portugal and in the United States. 
What America is, Spain would be if republican ideals 
prevailed. What Spain is, the United States would be 
if the ancient claim of temporal power now happily 
abolished in Rome could have been enforced in America. 


Temperature and Spiritual Constancy. 


There is an instructive little instrument which physi- 
cians carry,—the clinical thermometer. Its instruction 
is briefly stated, but it is highly significant. It reveals 
the fact that the internal temperature of the human 
body is constant during health. The meaning of this 
fact is large. 

Watch the thermometer outside your window, and 
note the capricious movements of the column of mer- 
cury. It is very inconstant. In twenty-four hours it 
moves through a wide range of degrees on the scale. 
But a man may live out of doors day and night and his 
vital processes maintain a temperature within him that 
is constant to a minute fraction of a degree. A man 
may travel from the arctic regions to the tropics: outer 
changes of heat, are great, but he carries his own tem- 
perature with him. More than this, the physician using 
the clinical thermometer does not have to allow for 
individual peculiarities in his subjects, nor even to con- 
sider the wide differences of race. On the street of any 
cosmopolitan city stop men at random, and, whatever 
their habits, disposition, color, race, if they are in health, 
the clinical thermometer will tell the same story for each 
of them. 

The vital processes which maintain our temperature 
were established long ago, before the one race became 
the many races. Our sensations of being warm and cold 
are exceedingly superficial They do not affect this 
fundamental fact which is constant from youth to old 
age, and from pole to pole, and from the remote savage 
to the modern civilized man. 

The essentially significant thing about all this is that 
we have processes within our beings that are so inde- 
pendent of outer circumstances. When these vital 
processes cease, there is a surrender to circumstances: 
death ends these processes, and the body is subject to 
ordinary physical processes of temperature distribution. 

There is an analogy between this constancy of the 
inner physical condition of the man who is alive and 
well and the normal life of the spirit. The analogy 
must not be carried too far, but the life of the spirit is 
not the creature of circumstances. It is dissociated 
from surroundings. It has its own processes, its own 
vital forces, and its own normal condition. Too many 
lives are ready to surrender the life of the spirit, to 
assume that they must yield to circumstances. But 
the splendid thing about human living is the spirit that 
does not surrender, but, with a constancy like the tem- 
perature of the body, goes its way serene in the midst 
of adverse circumstances. 

In the physical world you can make absolute predic- 
tions. An object at rest is played upon by forces, and 
its motion is the resultant of those forces. Given the 
mass of the body and the direction and measure of the 
forces, and the motion of the body can be predicted with 
absolute accuracy. But you cannot from outside pre- 
dict the movements of a human spirit. Bring a danger 
to bear upon a man: you cannot safely predict that his 
mind will be in a state of fear. Watch men when dis- 
appointments, losses, and trials come upon them. Be- 
cause of the power of the spirit to dissociate itself from 
surroundings you cannot safely predict that a man will 
be discouraged by disappointments, deterred by diffi- 
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culties, perplexed by losses and trials. The normal 
spirit goes its way serene through all these things, deter- 
mined to choose its own state of mind, think its own 
thoughts, maintain with constancy its own purposes. 

There are, in the Psalms, descriptions of a life that 
looks as if it were the life of a favorite of divine power, 
a specially protected life; but these descriptions are of 
the brave and serene state of mind of the man who re- 
fuses to be afraid when danger comes. (The Ninety- 
first Psalm is an example.) No braver expression enters 
into religious literature than the phrase so often quoted 
from the Twenty-third Psalm,—‘‘Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil.’ The statement is, ‘‘I refuse to be afraid.” 
It is the determination to maintain a mental condition 
of fearlessness through any dangers. 

The frequent use of such affirmations does a great 
deal to strengthen the inner life. To refuse to be dis- 
tracted by a multiplicity of tasks, to be annoyed by any 
incident that may happen, to give up the normal serene 
state of mind to any circumstance, is the spiritual paral- 
lel of the constancy of bodily temperature. There is 
a whole range of states of mind, fear, annoyance, irrita- 
tation among them, that we should steadfastly endeavor 
to eliminate from our lives. And there is another range 
of states of mind, composure, courage, self-control, 
serenity among them, that we should assiduously culti- 
vate. To admit that we take our state of mind from 
our {surroundings is to make the last surrender of the 
life of the spirit. 


Hmerican Cnitarian Hssociation. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 


II. 


The brief Western journey, of which I began an account 
in the last Register, has had in it some elements of novelty, 
for it has taken me to some communities I have never 
before visited. From Grand Rapids the route lay to 
Chicago, where a day was spent in consultation with the 
directors of the Western Conference about the best ways 
and means of conducting the church extension work in 
the West, and particularly in consideration of the plans 
for ‘‘local autonomy”’ which are now before all the 
Department Conferences. At this directors’ meeting 
considerable diversity of opinion developed, and no de- 
cision could be reached about the course of action to be 
recommended to the conference; but the discussion was 
enlightening, and the meeting was profitable in clearing 
up some misunderstandings and in indicating certain 
possible, though divergent, ways of improving our admin- 
istrative methods. 

On Friday the 23d I journeyed across MUlinois to 
take part in an evening ordination service at Moline. 
The city officials and all the local ministers met the 
visiting Unitarian ministers at dinner at the church, 
and this good will and the large attendance and hearty 
participation of the people at the evening service proph- 
esy a new vitality and usefulness in a society whose 
fortunes of recent years have been somewhat adverse. 
The next day, by the courtesy of Mr. Ramsay of Daven- 
port, I had the privilege of meeting the leaders of the 
Davenport church and some other public-spirited citi- 
zens at lunch at the handsome Commercial Club, and 
then an afternoon train bore a delegation to Iowa City 
for the dedication of the new church at that academic 
centre. Two distinguished professors of the University 
of Iowa entertained the visitors at dinner, and the ser- 
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vice which followed was as perfect as can be imagined. 
Mr. Ramsay led the opening worship; the Jewish rabbi 
from Davenport and the Universalist minister from 
Cedar Rapids read the lessons from the Old and the. 
New Testaments; the secretary of the Iowa Association 
made a congratulatory address and presented to the 
society the deed for the new property, and the trust 
was accepted in. fitting words by Prof. Guthe of the 
Board of Trustees; the representative of the national 
fellowship preached the sermon, and the dedication ser- 
vice was repeated by the minister and congregation. 

Four years ago, when I was in Iowa City, I found the 
Unitarian society holding its meetings in the basement 
of an old brick barn of a church, a shabby, bare, im- 
possible kind of place. The fortunes of the society were 
at low water mark, but a few faithful souls clung to what 
seemed a hopeless cause and refused to let it die. A 
chance came to sell the old building to the University, 
and enough was realized to make a new start possible. . 
Rev. Robert S. Loring was commissioned by our Associa- 
tion to lead the new effort. In the short year of his 
service the discouraged and divided society has been 
reunited and reinvigorated and a new church built which 
is attractive in appearance, worshipful in atmosphere, 
and well adapted for social and educational work. Mr. 
Loring deserves the utmost credit for the perfection of 
the design and equipment of the new building. He has 
taken no vacation, but all through the hot summer he 
has made sure that every brick laid and every nail driven 
was of the right material. His experience in such mat- 
ters has enabled him to discover practical economies 
in construction, his skill has invented several mechanical 
devices for meeting emergencies, and his assiduous care 
is evident in the perfection of every detail. It has been 
a great satisfaction to participate in the dedication of 
two such excellent church buildings as those at Urbana 
and Iowa City. Both are inexpensive, but beautiful and 
adequate. The Urbana plan is a modification of the de- 
sign originally made by Mr. Root for the Kansas City 
church, and the Iowa City church is a similar adaptation 
of the plan made by Mr. Lewis for the church at Derby, 
Conn. Mr. Loring and his people deserve the hearty 
congratulations of many friends upon their achieve- 
ments and their prospects. 

By getting up before sunrise on the next morning 
I was able to reach Davenport in time to preach to a 
good congregation of loyal friends. The Davenport 
church goes on its way with steady power. It is ad- 
ministered by interested and successful men’and women, 
ably led by an earnest and judicious minister. -It enlists 
the co-operation of many helpful young people, and is 
doing the work that a Unitarian church is expected to 
accomplish for the community it serves. 

Monday brought me to Indianapolis, where an informal 
reception and address at the church in the evening— 
repeated almost exactly the next evening at the church 
in Cincinnati—extended acquaintance and helped to 
bring to these strong but isolated churches the sense of 
the larger fellowship to which they belong. For thirty 
years Dr. Thayer has been identified with the best 
thoughts and influence of a great centre of American 
life, a trusted leader in its charities, a persuasive advo- 
cate of needed reforms, a helper in all educational en- 
deavors, a sympathetic friend to all sorts and conditions 
of men. Mr. Wicks has entered upon just the same kind 
of happy and serviceable career at Indianapolis, and his 
well-directed and public-spirited efforts are sustained 
and promoted by another loyal company of high-minded 
and substantial people. These ministers and people 
are building their lives into the most fruitful and inde- 
structible of human institutions; they are working for 
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and with the forces that made for freedom and brother- 
hood; they are adding to the great sum of human happi- 
ness; and their churches are perennial springs of good 
cheer, noble influence, and spiritual vitality. 

SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Topics. 


THE election of William H. Taft as President of the 
United States had been discounted for at least a fort- 
night before election day. When the polls closed on 
Tuesday evening, public interest centred, not so much 
in the nature of the verdict of the people upon the issue 
of the Presidency, as in the proportions of the Republican 
victory. The return of a Republican Congress was 
not so complete a certainty as was the continuance of 
a Republican régime at the White House. On Wednes- 
day morning, after the Congressional vote had been 
counted throughout the country, it became apparent that 
the republic, for better or for worse, would continue to 
be directed by the policies, and very largely by the men, 
who have made the past seven years one of the most 
notable periods in American history. Mr. Bryan, in 
the hour of his third defeat for the highest office in the 
gift of his countrymen, accepted the outcome of the 
struggle with the dignity of a strong man who has fought 
a memorable fight. 

& 


THE controversy between the Netherlands and 
Venezuela, which has interested the State Department 
throughout its devious development, reached an acute 
stage on November 1, when the term of the ultimatum 
presented by the government at The Hague to Presi- 
ident Castro expired. On November 2 Venezuela had 
not acceded to the demand from the Dutch capital for 
the revocation of the decree prohibiting the transship- 
ment of goods for Venezuela at Curacao, a Dutch pos- 
session. It was apparent, moreover, that the Vene- 
zuelan executive had no intention of yielding to the 
pressure that had been exerted upon him by the small 
European monarchy since May 14, when the obnoxious 
decree went into effect, to the almost complete destruc- 
tion of the commerce of Curacao. The attitude of the 
authorities at Caracas was such as to place upon the 
Netherlands the burden of the next move in the irri- 
tating game at which Castro has proved himself a con- 
spicuous master. 

od 


By a most extraordinary combination of circumstances, 
the kaiser at the beginning of the week was the centre 
of a controversy which involved the governments of 
three countries besides Germany. The tempest was 
caused by the publication in the London Daily Tele- 
graph of an interview with the kaiser, in which he com- 
batted the theory, held by many Britons, that the occu- 
pant of the German throne is a foe of England. ‘To 
give force to his denial of the enmity imputed to him, 
Wilhelm uncovered two hitherto unwritten pages of 
recent history. One has to do with a proposal made 
by Russia and France at the time of the Boer War, 
that England’s conquest be checked by the action of 
those two powers, in conjunction with Germany. This 
invitation the kaiser declined, the interview points out. 
The other page is even more characteristic of Wilhelm, 
inasmuch as therein he takes credit for having furnished 
to the British general staff, through Queen Victoria, the 
plan of campaign which terminated in the defeat of the 
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THE publication of the kaiser’s recollections stirred 
Paris, St. Petersburg, London, and Berlin to an equal 
degree of consternation. Obviously, the disclosure of 
a Franco-Russian plot against Great Britain at the 
moment of that country’s preoccupation was not cal- 
culated to contribute cordiality to the present under- 
standing among the three countries, which already are 
credited in the European press with the designation of 
the ‘‘new triple alliance.” London, therefore, was no 
more grateful to the kaiser for his activities as a com- 
piler of historic events than were Paris and St. Peters- 
burg. There was a hurried exchange of dementis among 
the three capitals, all of which made prompt efforts to 
eliminate suspicions of past malice or present resent- 
ment that might reflect unfavorably upon the una- 
nimity of action in the Near Eastern problem by the 
three countries which have constituted themselves the 
special guardians of the sanctity of the treaty of Berlin. 

2 

WirH hardly less equanimity did Berlin receive the 
kaiser’s extraordinary pronouncement. The storm 
broke upon the head of Prince von Btilow, who was ac- 
cused with vehemence of the offence of not having 
watched over the kaiser with sufficient vigilance. The 
criticism of the chancellor was so vigorously hostile 
that immediate action was inevitable, even in a country 
which yet remembers Bismarck’s contemptuous defiance 
of parliament. The action, accordingly, came quickly. 
The imperial interview was published on October 28. 
Three days later Von Btilow, in an official declaration, 
took full responsibility for his sovereign’s utterances, 
and at the same time offered his resignation as chan- 
cellor. This the kaiser promptly declined to accept. 
A feature of the discussion of the situation by the Ger- 
man newspapers is the outspoken condemnation of Wil- 
helm Il. for what the editors regard as his unwarranted 
interference in the foreign relations of the empire and 
specifically with the duties of the imperial chancellor. 

a 


ANOTHER sovereign who is being commented upon 
in no complimentary terms for his activities in the field 
of diplomacy is King Edward of England. Conserva- 
tive organs of public opinion in England are pointing 
out, not without a display of keen disapproval, that the 
coup d’état in the Balkans never would have found Eng- 
land unprepared if the pourparlers at Ischl last summer 
between Edward VII. and Franz Josef had been carried 
on through the constitutional channels (the foreign 
office) instead. The laborites and radicals are especially 
incensed by the king’s participation in affairs of state, 
despite the dictum of British constitutionalism that the 
king reigns, but does not rule. The king’s critics, there- 
fore, are pointing out with timely insistence the damage 
that may be wrought by the entrance in the arena of 
international affairs of royal personages who are above 
the limitations of direct accountability to parliament or 
people. 


Brevities, 


In ancient burying-grounds in New England a place 
was sometimes set aside for the unbaptized_infants. 


Please remember that the Puritans did not burn 
witches. They hanged them and maltreated them in 
other ways, but they did not burn them. 


There are astonishing cases of people who live double 
lives.and concealgtheir doings; but, as most sins require 
partners, secrecy is seldom long maintained, 
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Few authors have had a success equal to that of Captain 
Mahan, whose discussion of the sea power has changed the 
policy of all the strongest nations of the world. 


There are still to be seen in some old colonial churches 
traces, at least, of the place called ‘‘Nigger heaven,”’ 
where colored people were allowed to worship apart from 
the congregation. 


The day is past when great missionary enterprises will 
be conducted on the theory that all religions are false 
excepting Christianity, and that all unconverted pagans 
who have died are suffering eternal torments. 


It isa mistake to suppose that quiet in the natural 
world is the result of one foree working in one direction. 
Stillness in the outer world is always the result of at 
least two contending forces perfectly balanced against 
each other. 


Playing with her Years. 


BY REV. CLARENCE LATHBURY. 


It was a fine old face, full of dignity and intelligence, 
wreathed with its coronal of white. At ninety she 
seemed still in the age of glorious dreams, hiding in the 
deeps of her years unusual moral splendors, with a heart 
yet lighted with youthful courage. In her the voices of 
passion seemed hushed, desires chiefly personal sunk in 
wishes for others, a condition which invited me to con- 
fidence and made me feel that she was one to whom I 
might tell those secrets hard to keep, one in whom I 
might find shelter and comprehension. Life in her 
seemed to have blossomed, as it should in all, into the 
supreme flower of humanity. I had been asking her 
how she kept so securely her youth from the winnings of 
time, and she replied, ‘“‘I play with my years.” . 

The old-age limit, once absurdly short, is undergoing 
extension, and we do not now separate life into com- 
partments having no relation one to the other. At 
exactly forty women do not put on caps and retire to 
the chimney corner, excluding themselves from the circles 
of mirth and youth. Once in bad repute, age still shows 
some marks of depreciation, though largely the unspent 
momentum of tradition. The idea that age is a vale of 
misery, to be traversed with as grim resignation as pos- 
sible, is declining. It was, I think, a minister of the last 
century who suggested, as an improvement on the seven 
earthly stages of man, that six of them be stricken out, 
allowing the race to expire at four, so conserving its 
innocence and augmenting heaven, an entirely reasonable 
and humane deduction from the current theology. Age 
has its present detractors, a fatal accusation against the 
post-fifty era being that it lacks fire and innocence, that 
a man is then mostly dead and should be entirely so. 
And there is some truth here, for many a beginning of 
high promise has driven and split on this reef of suppo- 
sition. We hear men and women in their prime sadly 
referring to themselves as the old folks who believe in 
nothing and in nobody, intimating that the best die 
young being fine and so more vulnerable, and that in 
order to live long one must be tough, indifferent, and 
selfish, keeping the fires of the spirit low. We are told 
that age has temptations more perilous than youth, 
because age is more hopeless, some of the worst of them 
being the traditional conviction that life is hollow and 
exhausted at fifty; that human defects not only remain, 
but are aggravated in later years, what is ugly in youth 
becoming hideous in age; that the simply wrong of 
youth become satanic, at last leaving only the bare and 
devilish behind, like burned-out craters glooming amid 
the spring verdure. 
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We will have to admit that in the mere physical sense 
life, as it advances, reaches a point of declination which 
is a beautiful accompaniment of the ripening soul. The 
husk “dries, and is stripped off, leaving the yellow ear. 
If, however, there is a decline of moral enthusiasm or 
of divine hope, the secret must be that the curtain of 
unbelief has fallen. Life, rightly maintained, places no 
wrinkles on the spirit, if on the brow,— 

“For, while the inexorable years 
To saddened features fix their mould, 


Beneath the work of time and tears 
Waits something that will not grow old.” 


Marcus Aurelius has said that, as we live, things repeat 
themselves; and he is right if he means that they return 
in the spiral like the stars in other altitudes and under 
purer heavens. Events and seasons are always different 
in aspect, always revealing deeper messages to the ex- 
pectant heart. Advancing life must be continually new 
whether it be childhood, youth, middle years, or age, 
ever before it infinite reaches of progress. He who 
really lives finds evéry morning full of sacred surprises, 
each springtime bringing in its bosom nobler revelations 
of the universe. He who does not find it so must be 
somewhat awry in his inner life. It has been asked 
where so many old egotists come from, and it has been 
replied that they are specimens of arrested development. 
There are so many old egotists because there are so many 
young ones that have not ripened into humility, the 
green fruit souring on the stem or yellowing with the 
worm. 

Age is not normally an evil time, it has its distinct 
role of happiness and power; and all seasons of life, like 
all seasons of the year, are watched by the same morn- 
ing and evening stars, are watered by the same heavenly 
dews. There comes a time, to be sure, when we can no 
longer draw on unlimited physical reserve; but, if we 
have lived wisely, the reins of the soul are stronger than 
ever, its springs rising with sweeter and purer inspira- 
tions. Great nations have always turned to their Nestors, 
realizing that serenity, self-surrender, and equity out- 
weigh mere brilliance, that ‘“wisdom and good sense are 
with the sages.”” And now the inspirers of civilization 
are among the higher human octaves, men and women 
who cannot run so swiftly with their feet, but have lost 
no whit of mental and spiritual agility. 

Physical subsidence is a legitimate element in human 
growth, the ancient Greek comparison being that of a 
strongly built house after some time seeming less secure, 
then crumbling, and at last falling in ruin, leaving the 
occupant free and untouched by decay under the open 
sky. To confuse the declining body with the decline 
of man is unscientific, for outward dissolution proceeds 
everywhere as a normal conservator and upbuilder of 
inner power. ‘The foetus perishes when the child is 
born; the death of the seed is the assurance of the 
blade; childhood and youth give place to the arriving 
man; and what seems dying is but a beautiful trans- 
mutation. : 

It is good fortune if we can realize early the poising 
and directing influences of a right youth, to understand 
that he who would grow old gracefully must begin to 
do so in childhood or even before he is born. Only he 
who has fought the good fight, who has had courage in 
the midst of battle, and patience in the heat of the day, 
who has held fast to the invisible when stampeded by 
time, whose anchors of faith have grappled in darkness 
the things that cannot be moved, and who, when no 
clear vision was left to cheer the soul, has"persisted,—only 
he may have a radiant and peaceful age. Blessed is 
he who has so carried himself in youth that memory 
puts a song into his mouth, in whom purity has built 
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“To realize this is to render- age unthinkable. 
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a temple that is everlasting. If aman have a God and 
a character, all will be well. Autumn will break out 
of June only to merge later into an abiding springtime, 
He cannot sow wild oats, and in due time reap corn; 
and, if the daylight find him sitting idly at his loom, 
evening will bring no woven threads, but a tangled heap 
without form or texture. 

We are discovering the psychic hand in human des- 
tiny, that age is largely a matter of consent, that people 
grow old because it is conventional, and lose interest 
at the traditional moment. Life should be as interest- 
ing after fifty as before, as much the gift of hope, as 
mutable in our hands as at twenty. Age is a relative 
term to be lengthened or cut short according to our 
determination, and we are as old or as young as we 
think. The secret of youth is with the thinking, with 
freshness of heart, with generous impulses and joyous 
service. The body is purified and energized by the 
quickening mind. As the years accumulate, fling wider 
the shutters of the spirit, pinning them back against the 
winds of bitterness and doubt, and allowing the airs of 
youth to blow through unhindered. Stevenson says, 
“Cling to“your youth: do not yield to the persistent 
suggestion that you are aging, and you won’t.” Asa 
matter of fact, life lies outside the element of time, and 
this morning is as young as when the bars of light were 
first let down, as when its heaven dawned on our infant 
faces. There is much in association. When the physical 
forces are withdrawing, and the nerves losing freshness 
and fire, let us keep company with the children who 
belong to the ageless kingdom of heaven. ‘The tide of 
infancy is sweetening and saving the race by its blessed 
hourly infusion, and the child makes us see once more 
through its eyes those things that have faded on our 
vision. Its advent is the coming again of the dawn to 
our darkness. Let us keep very close to the brightness 
of youth, for there is no real life but that which is young. 
When we forget our immortality, we put out a light that 
should brighten as we draw nearer the everlasting doors. 
Let us 
turn to the men and women whose essential youthful- 
ness has stripped away the figment of decay, and in 
whom we behold humanity transcending seasons and 


dates. 
“Love came to me when I was young; 
He brought me songs, he brought me flowers; 
Love wooed me lightly, trees among, 
And dallied under scented bowers; 
And loud he carolled: ‘Love is King!’ 
For he was riotous as spring, 
And careless of the hours,— 
When I was young. 


“Love lingered near when I grew old; 

He brought me light from stars above, 

And consolations manifold; 
He fluted to me like a dove; 

And Love leaned out of Paradise, 

And gently kissed my faded eyes, 
And whispered, ‘God is Love,’— 

When I grew old.” 
E._mwoop, Mass. 


Democracy in Religion. 


Unitarians believe in democracy in religion, believe 
that the people should be responsible for and should 
govern the church; that no priestly authority should 
dictate belief or policy, but that every man should fol- 
low the dictates of his own conscience, sure that these 
will lead him in the end to the heights where all noble souls 
have dwelt. Unitarians believe that people should be 
taught to think for themselves, and assume religious re- 
sponsibilities and duties, and not abrogate them to others. 
Unitarians are striving primarily, not for uniformity in 
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belief and ritual, but for the development of sturdy char- 
acter. They believe that differences of opinion in religion 
do more to advance truth than a deadly uniformity in 
belief. They insist on the spirit of Jesus more than on 
any particular theory about him. They believe in a 
church of the people, by the people, and for the people, and 
feel that such a church is a necessary step to the true 
realization of human brotherhood.—Rev. C. T. Billings. 


The Parish and the Church in Massachusetts. 


BY REV. J. N. PARDEE. 


ite 


In order to furnish a basis or reason for being for this 
essay it is necessary to assume something or to take 
something for granted. I shall therefore assume that 
the real life, the consecration to a worthy purpose, and 
the permanency of a church or religious society is gener- 
erally found in an enrolled membership. 

Membership in an organization usually carries with it 
some sense of personal responsibility, and often creates 
a devotion to the purposes for which the society stands. 
The mere signing of an agreement gives one a feeling of 
proprietorship and with it a personal interest in the 
order. 

Whatever view we may take of covenants and creeds, 
ordinances of admission and symbols of fellowship, it 
may be taken for granted that they have their uses. Dr. 
George E. Ellis raises the question whether the Christian 
Church would have survived without them. I do not 
believe it would. What would the so-called secret orders 
be without them? The young man or woman who is 
taken into the church by the good will of the members, 
and who stands up before the congregation and signifies 
his or her religious intentions by receiving the hand of fel- 
lowship and partaking of the symbols, becomes a new 
force in the life of that society, as the church becomes a 
moral factor in his or her own life. 

The Church stands for something in the community. 
As a moral and spiritual force the ‘‘Church Invisible” 
must have a visible body; and it stands to reason, and 
can be verified by the experience of history, that the 
more definite the organization of the body, with every 
part ‘‘fitly framed together’ (Eph. ii. 21), and each 
member conscious of his privileges and duties, the greater 
force will the body and the spirit be in the community. 

Assuming all this as a fundamental principle, the 
student of ecclesiastical affairs is likely to be somewhat 
puzzled by the anomalous conditions he finds in the 
organization and practical working of many of our old 
Congregational societies as they exist to-day in New 
England. I say Congregational because all other 
churches, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, Quaker, 
etc., are organized under special laws that apply to them 
only, and so they need not concern this discussion. 

When a minister of the gospel is called to one of these 
old Congregational societies, and assumes the functions 
of his office without questioning the source of his call, 
what does he find? 

He looks}from his pulpit upon a congregation more 
or less attached, possibly drawn together largely by his 
own personality, with very little loyalty to the organi- 
zation itself, and depending upon his eloquence or per- 
sonal qualities to attract them to his ministrations. 
Outside of this congregation, hanging on to the edges by 
ligaments of tradition or inheritances, he sees a loosely 
attached body of people, who are usually catalogued as 
‘‘adherents,’’ but with very little adhesiveness. They 
may contribute to his support, through an easy-going 
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good will, or they may merely look upon him as a public 
functionary necessary to maintain the social conven- 
tions at funerals, marriages, and public meetings. 

Half-lost among these heterogeneous elements, he may 
find a small body of spiritually minded people, held 
together by a personal covenant, and putting its emphasis 
upon spiritual realities of faith and fellowship, and 
known as the church. If it is alive at all, he finds in it 
the real force and permanency of the principles for which 
he stands. 

But, when he looks into the source of his authority as 
a representative of the society and a localized minister 
of the gospel, he discovers that his contract is made 
with still another body, standing between the church 
and the congregation, usually composed of a few hard- 
headed business men and executive women, who control 
the property, make the contracts, and ultimately deter- 
mine the conditions of his success or failure in that com- 
munity. It is known as the Parish or Religious Society. 

Sometimes he finds in this body a devoted loyalty and 
a generous self-sacrifice; but too often he finds a jealous 
fear that members may be admitted who will supplant 
the traditions of the elders, disturb their own tenure of 
office, or resist their will and mismanage the funds. 
They are the inheritors of the past and the guardians of 
the present, and often have little faith in the future. 
Very often they care little for the great spiritual realities 
of religion, and are quite apt to measure the results of 
his ministry by the size and quality of the congregations 
he draws on Sundays and the way the finances come out. 

Probably, in the majority of cases, he finds that the 
active life of the society is exercised by subsidiary organ- 
izations, such as sewing circles, alliances, guilds, clubs, 
whose main business is the serving of tables and catering 
for revenue to pay his salary. 

If he chances to believe that the permanent life of a 
society depends upon an enrolled membership, and he 
seeks to recruit from his congregation a dependable body 
of covenanted persons, and makes an appeal to indi- 
viduals to identify themselves more closely with it, he 
hears many excuses. The church is to many of them 
something vague and indefinite, requiring a certain 
religious experience of quality, of saintliness, which few 
of the members they observe seem to have. ‘The parish 
is to them nothing but a business organization run in 
conventional grooves and dominated by personalities, 
offering to them a chill hand of welcome. The semi- 
attached members of the congregation, and especially 
the young folk, feel that they do not belong there. 

In such a triple-headed, loosely-joined mixture of 
divers elements the potential energy of the general body 
is likely to be diffused, and the possibilities of their com- 
bined resources are lost. And this is the morbid anatomy 
or pathological condition of too many of our old New 
England societies. 

There are cases where a minister of eloquence and 
personal influence, of good administrative ability, holds 
such diverse elements together in working effectiveness; 
but, when he goes away, worn by the strain, a period of 
disintegration sets in in contrast to the well-organized 
body, which, putting emphasis upon the real things for 
which it stands, survives an interregnum with little loss. 

The attempt to remedy such conditions by a con- 
structive reorganization has cost more than one minister 
his position, owing partly to the unreasoning feeling 
that he was attempting to disturb the ancient land- 
marks, partly to the stubborn resistance of members to 
signing anything in the nature of an agreement, partly 
to the discouragement that has taken possession of his 
own spirit and led him to seek more fertile fields to till. 

What is to be done? Without attempting to answer 
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this question in detail or at any length, but with the 
purpose of clearing the ground for an answer, I offer you 
to-day some studies of the question of how this triple- 
headed monstrosity came to be what it is,—studies that 
I found very useful in the reorganization of my own 
parish and church, and which helped greatly to carry 
out the undertaking. 

It is not to be supposed that a double organization 
never had any real meaning and real value. The fact 
is, it has served its purpose. The form remains like a 
rudimentary organ, while the meaning has gone out of 
it. It is about as valuable to-day as the appendix and 
sometimes as troublesome. 

In order to make the discussion of the subject as clear 
as possible, it will be advisable to carry in mind three 
definitions :— 

(1) What is a religious society ? 

As it is recognized by the laws of Massachusetts, a 
religious society is a body of persons associated together 
for certain loosely defined purposes supposed to be 
religious, with a code of by-laws governing the admis- 
sion of members, the election of officers, and the method 
of calling legal meetings. Before 1869 it was a body of 
men only. It is supposed to employ or hire a minister 
or ‘‘teacher of morality and religion,’ and to maintain 
public services of preaching and worship, though the 
law does not make this imperative. I will say here 
that in the study of this subject the only authorities I 
could find that were of much use were the Records of 
the Massachusetts and Plymouth Colonies, the Province 
Laws, the Statutes of the Commonwealth, and the 
Reports of the Supreme Court, though Ellis’s “‘ Puritan 
Reign and Rule” and Doyle’s ‘‘English Colonies in Amer- 
ica’ (Henry Holt, 1887) furnished many suggestions and 
gave an interesting atmosphere. In order to bring it 
within reasonable limits, I have trimmed it down until 
little but a skeleton is left. It has the power to contract 
with a minister for his support and maintenance, and to 
determine his tenure of office. ‘The duties and responsi- 
bilities of its officers are determined by the laws of the~ 
Commonwealth. The statutes are its constitution. It 
is empowered to hold a limited amount of property for 
special purposes, which it holds in law and in fact as a 
trustee for the benefit of the community where it is 
located. If it disbands, the Supreme Court determines 
what shall be done with the property. 

(2) A church is something different. It is a body of 
men and women, and sometimes children, associated 
together under a covenant, or bond of agreement, for the 
public worship of God, for mutual discipline and help- 
fulness, and for the advancement of the religious life of 
the community. It usually expresses its sense of fellow- 
ship by symbols. Sometimes it has a creed setting forth 
the doctrines and principles that are supposed to be its 
working hypothesis. Its aims are always supposed to 
be spiritual as distinguished from material. 

If it is incorporated and performs the functions stated 
above, it is recognized by the law as a religious society 
in the meaning of the statutes. Otherwise it has never 
been recognized by the law as a religious society having 
any rights or powers, or even as having any existence 
independently of some religious society or congregation 
with which it is associated. Legally it is a veritable 
‘Church Invisible.” 

Its deacons or other officers may hold a limited 
amount of property as trustees, but the title ultimately 
rests in the religious society or congregation with which 
it is associated. 

(3) A congregation is a gathering of men, women, and 
children at the public services of a religious society or 
church, of more or Jess attached individuals, who attend 
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more or less frequently, having no legal voice or vote in 
the management of affairs; yet which may contribute to 
the support of the ministry and demand certain rights. 
The congregation has the right to attend public services; 
and, in case the church is not incorporated or connected 
with a corporation, it may elect trustees to manage the 
property. 

If you will bear these definitions in mind, I shall hope 
to make the further discussion clear. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 


In tracing the evolution and devolution of our religious 
societies, the ecclesiastical history of Massachusetts con- 
veniently divides itself into four distinct periods :— 

(1) The first is a most important constructive period 
during which the foundations of our civil and religious 
institutions were so solidly laid and the plans of build- 
ing so clearly drawn that succeeding times have done 
little more to them than to change some of the details. 

It begins with the granting of the charter to the Massa- 
chusetts company by Charles I. in 1682, and continues to 
the abrogation of it by Charles II. in 1684,—a period 
of fifty-six years, big with prophetic events. 

(2) After a few years of storm and stress under royal 
governors, the second period begins with the granting of 
the charter of William and Mary to the province of 
Massachusetts Bay in 1691-92, and it continues practi- 
cally through the Revolution, and under the Constitu- 
tion of 1786, to the adoption of the Eleventh Amend- 
ment in 1833. It may in some sense be called an experi- 
mental period with evolution toward religious liberty 
working slowly and surely. 

During these two periods Church and State are so 
intimately connected that it is sometimes difficult to 
determine where one leaves off and the other begins. 

(3) The third period, a period of rapid evolution 
toward independence and religious democracy, begins 
with the nominal separation of Church and State by the 
Eleventh Amendment, and the taking of all parochial 
functions away from the towns, and ends with the emas- 
culation of the parishes by the law of 1878. 

(4) The fourth period follows the law of 1878 to the 
present time, in some respects a period of devolution of 
organized effectiveness and a period of semi-anarchy in 
the government of religious societies. 

To tell the story it is not necessary to go back to the 
Puritan movement in England, nor to consider the con- 
sciences of the little band of Separatists that faced the 
hardships of Cape Cod. ‘The great clearing was made 
and the spreading roots of our civil and religious insti- 
tutions were planted by the Puritan Colony of Massa- 
chusetts. on that little tract of land lying between a line 
three miles south of the Charles River and a line three 
miles north of the Merrimac. That was Massachusetts. 
In short meter, Massachusetts influences dominated 
New England and established the New England type. 

The little band of gently born and college-bred Puri- 
tans, who forsook their beautiful English estates for the 
wilderness, were not Separatists, but Non-conformists, 
professing undying loyalty to the English king and 
English Chureh. They objected only to certain forms, 
rites, symbols, liturgies, and rubrics that savored of 
popery, from which the Reformation had delivered them. 
It was not for liberty of conscience that they came: it 
was to create a state after an ideal formed by a scholarly 
study of God’s Holy Word, in which learning, state- 
craft, morals, and religion should mingle as constituent 
parts of a theocratic Commonwealth. 

But once on new soil, with an ocean in the rear, the 
chain that linked them to the mother country broke and 
left them free to plant institutions almost as virgin as 
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the soil on which they planted. As Dr. Ellis says, ‘‘They 
outseparated the Separatists.”’ 

In the beginning their scheme was illy defined. It 
existed only in broad outlines. ‘The will of God was its 
base line, and salvation its apex. In details they met 
each issue as it came by opening the Word of God, and 
finding texts that seemed to confirm their own shrewd 
judgment and common sense. 

The Calvinism of their creed, by a logical development, 
readily lent itself to democracy in government and to 
Congregationalism in ecclesiastical affairs. 

It may be said that Massachusetts had its real birth 
in the Church. The forming of the first churches at 
Salem and Charlestown gives us the early type of Church 
and State. The congregations chose their teachers, 
pastors, and elders, and ordained them as ministers of 
those congregations only, while the company which, 
under its charter, was the State made provision for their 
support and maintenance. The two seem to be one in 
body and spirit. But, as we peruse the Records of the 
Colony, it soon becomes plain that in the public mind a 
clear distinction between the civil and the ecclesiastical 
powers was drawn at once; and never in New England 
history has the civil power yielded to the ecclesiastical. 
With all the influence wielded by the ministers, the mag- 
istrates were their official superiors. Vastly important 
as the Church was, its relation to the State was that of a 
moral police force, attending to the care and discipline 
of individual citizens. The ministers were the Biblical 
advisers, or constitutional lawyers, as it were, of the 
magistrates, the consulting attorneys who interpreted 
the revelation of God’s will, and the teachers of the 
inhabitants of the Commonwealth. Church councils 
were simply Boards of Arbitration. 

If Massachusetts Puritans had been forced to it, they 
would have signed the declaration forced from Robinson 
and Brewster by the Virginia Company, that the churches 
had no rights save such as were given them by the 
magistrates. 

In every case the Church was a voluntary body, self- 
perpetuating, given many privileges, but never any 
rights. Over the bodies of the churches the State exer- 
cised police jurisdiction to its full extent, though it 
claimed no authority in matters of faith and belief. 

During the earlier years, in matters of belief, a general 
usage made the Westminster Confession the basis of 
union. But, having broken away from the Established 
Church, it was only natural that differences of opinion 
should arise. When differences began to ferment and 
to threaten, the State, in General Court assembled, 
advised the calling of a synod of the churches to devise 
some confession on which all could agree. The Cam- 
bridge Book of Discipline was the result. The General 
Court accepted it ‘‘for the substance of it,’’ but did not 
consider it as within its authority to make it obligatory. 
In answer to a petition the Court says, ‘‘While this 
General Court which will always be zealous according to 
their duty to give their testimony to every truth of Jesus 
Christ, though they cannot see light to impose any formes 
as necessary to be observed by the churches as a binding 
rule.” This policy was always continued. 

In the persecution of Quakers and Anabaptists the 
Court dealt with them, not as heretics, but as disturbers 
of the peace. All this illustrates the proposition that a 
clear distinction, theoretical at least, was drawn between 
Church and State. 

But in practice, out of a nominal concern for the peace 
of the Commonwealth, the jurisdiction the Court assumed 
over the formation of churches prevented the working 
of the freedom of belief or religious liberty. In 1635-36 
the General Court ‘‘Will steadily refuse to approve of 
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companies of men who join in any way of church fellow- 
ship without the approval of the great part of the 
churches.”’ 

Possibly this was an easy way of relieving the Court of 
any responsibility for forbidding heterodoxy by throwing 
the onus upon the gathered churches, as the Romish 
Church cleaned its own hands by consigning’ condemned 
heretics to the tender mercies of the civil power for pun- 
ishment. Only the Puritan magistrates were not the kind 
of men to shirk responsibility. 

But, while the distinction between Church and State 
existed in theory and in law, vast importance was given 
to the churches of the colony. They were called “‘God’s 
People,” and a close connection made by the law of 1631 
which says, ‘‘And to the end the body of the comons 
may be p’served of honest and good men, it was likewise 
ordered and agreed that for time to come noe man shal 
be admitted to the freedom of this body politicke, but 
such as are members of some of the churches within the 
lymits of the same,’’ and membership meant being in 
full communion. 

i Strenuously the Court held to this condition of the 
franchise until a positive order of Charles II. compelled an 
extension of the voting privilege. But even then the 
Court made the conditions difficult by requiring a certifi- 
cate of orthodoxy from the minister of the town where 
the voter dwelt, and a ratable poll of ten shillings. All 
this makes it appear that during the colonial period the 
distinction between the Church and State was theoret- 
ical and legal, rather than actual and practical. To put 
it into a rough syllogism, no church could exist without 
the approval of the Court. The Court would not approve 
of a church that was not approved of by the churches 

already approved of. The existing orthodox churches 
would not approve of churches that were not orthodox. 
Ergo, it follows that Congregational orthodoxy was 
practically the law of the land. Practically, Church and 
State were one. 

But in the following period, under the charter of 
William and Mary, a new order appears. By the charter 
all denominations of Christians except Papists are put 
upon an equal footing. The franchise rests upon a 
property qualification. Henceforth the Court is con- 
cerned in seeing that every town does its duty toward 
the ministry, and ignores the existence of churches, as 
such, independent of the town or district with which they 
are associated. ‘The relation of the Church to the State 
passes over into the relation of the Church to the town. 

Bouton, Mass. 


The Reality of Love. 


If it is our choice to be men, we must take the sorrows 
of men. If it is our privilege to be living souls, we must 
accept all that goes with that privilege. It is not true 
that life is only a vapor, nor is it true that we are chasing 
empty phantoms of joy. The love of the human heart is 
the most real and the most beautiful of all realities. The 
richest gift of our manhood and our womanhood is 
this gift of human affection. It is the love that joins 
us together as brothers and sisters, fathers and mothers, 
children and comrades, husbands and wives, companions, 
alike in joys and sorrows. Whatever the length of time 
may be, to have had something of this is to have experi- 
enced the supreme privilege of our divine manhood and 
womanhood. ‘The anguish of parting cannot destroy this 
most real of all realities. The love has been there, the 
affection existed. The ties have been woven which united 
hearts and souls together. ‘The love that once was born 
in sense can never die, for it is a part of the texture 
of our being.—Walter L. Sheldon. 
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For the Christian Register. 
Homeward. 


Sailing toward sunset-land from wanderings wide, 
Two sparrows from the shore welcome us home, 
Circling above or poised upon the deck, 
Perchance the same that in the infant spring 
Chirped at our door and shelter sought from cold. 


Thus ever woo us from the farthest shore 
Of lands unseen but by the eye of faith, 
Those long-flown wingéd spirits of our love, 
Who constant watch and ward keep over us, 
Eager to welcome home earth’s wanderers, 


The True Socialism. 


BY CHARLES GORDON AMES, D.D. 


Let us not be scared nor bewildered by words. 


... We are all socialists, because we are associated; | 


we are all communists, because of our common nature, 
needs, and interests. We could not change this order 
if we would, and would not if we could; for who would 
willingly play solitaire all his life? 

Every man’s circumstances, his advantages and dis- 
advantages, are shaped by many activities besides his 
own. . . . His own opportunities for life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness depend largely on the human 
environment; and this environment may be good, bad, 
or indifferent. Why does he not see that it works both 
ways—that if others make the world for him, he helps 
to make the world for others? Each man is the summary 
of many other lives. As all the living are his neighbors, 
so all the dead are his ancestors. Even his face is not 
original. When he was a baby, there were high discus- 
sions whether he most resembled his father, his mother, 
or some of their fathers and mothers, or some remoter 
kindred; and as he grew up, it was noted that his tem- 
perament, his tastes, his dispositions, his tendencies of 
thought, and even his gestures, were a reproduction of 
family traits. So every man is born to a mixed inheri- 
tance. He is enriched by the wisdom and virtue of the 
foregone ages; he is impoverished by their errors and 
crippled by their vices. 

... Voluntary and cordial co-operation, in trade and 
industry, as in government and religion—co-operation 
in which all classes and interests are respected and repre- 
sented, considered and consulted, is the method of our 
higher nature, as it is the method of our higher welfare. 
To rise out of animalism into pure humanity is to come 
under the dominion of reason; and reasonableness in 
social life is another name for justice. If we do not 
learn how to work with each other and for each other, 
we are certain to work against each other, and to tear 
each other to pieces. 

... Any private practice which is unkind, and law or 
custom which is unjust, any prevailing opinion which is 
unreasonable, any combination which seeks advantage 
for a part of the people to the injury of another part, is 
a cause of disorder, and operates just like a crime. .. . 
Think what an exalting and ennobling feeling would be 
ours if we felt sure that all the people among whom we 
live and move were banded together, each in covenant 
to protect the rights of all, all in covenant to protect the 
rights of each, and not one left out in the cold! The 
highest welfare of all mankind requires the co-operation 
of all mankind. As it is, some help, and others hinder; 
some build, others pull down; and the resources which 
would make all comfortable if fairly and wisely used, 
are perverted by ignorance, monopolized by greed, or 
wasted in vice and in warfare. 
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The competitive spirit in trade and industry, wherever 
it is not dominated by the Golden Rule, not only makes 
life hard; it causes no end of friction and antagonism; 
and it makes the unskilful, the weak, and the poor, 
the {helpless prey lof the shrewd, the} strong, and the 
prosperous. . .. Not all the wrong and misery can be 
traced to the competitive spirit; but herein is the cause 
of a vast deal of both. But this destructive war of com- 
petition might end in a dishonorable and disastrous 
peace. We might come under a co-operative system 
which would paralyze personality and tend to make us 
all dull and lazy together. All men might work for the 
common welfare, and yet work in a poor and feeble spirit. 
We not only need to pull one way, but also to pull with 
vigor. To get the best results requires the free and full 
play of all human faculties; and this in turn retains the 
activity of the strongest motives. But what is the 
strongest motive? Is it self-love, or is it public spirit? 
I think it is the union of the two. Neither can be spared, 
neither must be weakened. ‘‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.”” Here we have self-love and 
neighbor-love yoked in honorable equality. . . . Self-love 
is vital to the individual, and therefore vital to the social 
order, which is only a collection of individuals. 

... In trying to improve or reform the present social 
order, we must take care not to weaken the individual 
or impair his right of initiative. Personal liberty has 
cost too much to be given up, even at the price of escape 
from its own abuses. We must have union as well as 
liberty, but we must not give up liberty for the sake of 
union. Ido not go so far as William North, who ‘‘would 
rather see all the world voluntarily drunk than to see 
one man sober by compulsion”’; but I am sure that the 
semi-military industrial organization so vehemently 
urged upon us as a remedy for admitted evils would 
sweep away some of the richest and most dearly bought 
gains of history. The true socialism must come by 
evolution; it can never be imposed upon us by any 
authority outside of reason, conscience, and the growing 
sentiment of brotherhood. And when it is here, it will 
be kept alive by the same inward authority—‘‘the per- 
fect law of liberty.’’ To secure the strongest motive for 
co-operation, the instinct of self-love must therefore be 
qualified and re-enforced by the ‘‘enthusiasm of hu- 
manity.”’ There is no inconsistency; the two belong 
together in every noble mind. 

BosTon, Mass. 


Where the Trout Brook rises. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


In the heart of an upland swale, in the midst of matted 
and interbraided cedars and a rank growth of vivid 
green creepers, the trout stream rises. If you would 
penetrate to the mother source, you must twist and turn, 
you must grope and push, you must splash and wade, you 
must hold patience ever in leash. Clear as the core of a 
priceless crystal is the virgin basin, rimmed with slender 
and tender grasses, floored with tiny glistening pebbles 
and shimmering sands. On all sides save one druid 
cedars girdle it, and thrust their dark roots into the water 
as it starts upon its valleyward journey. The birth of 
the brook is lyrical, and from the moment of its issuance 
from under earth it sings its liquid song until it unites 
its silvery treble with the tenor of a larger stream miles 
and miles away. Cold is the current as the touch of 
winter snows: what a boon in the days of the dog-star! 

Where the rivulet flows from the labyrinthine marsh, 
the swale suddenly widens. It is to this golden seclusion 
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that I would invite your company. The outlook which 
the spot commands is western, a wondrous sweep beyond 
a dreaming vale to the slopes of fertile hills. In the woods 
yonder one of the tribes of the Six Nations, the friendly 
Oneidas, pursued the bear and deer. Side by side with 
woodland acres are fields of red and yellow loam and 
meads whose emerald seems velvet*soft with the promise 
of rich future harvests. Nearer at hand, and yet by no 
means adjacent, are opulent orchards, and still closer 
are down-dipping pasture ranges where sleek-sided cattle 
browse. So much for what the distance, middle and 
remote, yields of visual charm. Nor should the allure- 
ment of tortuous climbing roadways be forgotten, lead- 
ing the fancy up and past cosily nested farmsteads, and 
on into that mysterious country, the over-crest. 

But I would not have your imagination fare so far. 
Return, rather, with me to the swale mouth, stretch 
out beneath some dwarf thorn-apple boughs, and for a 
moment watch Piscator at his sport below. With rod 
and line and reel, each, as might be said, attuned, see 
him at poise,—eager, intent, every nerve alert, every 
muscle tense, hat cast aside, the breeze ruffling his hair, 
the fingers of his disengaged hand betraying keen inner 
excitement. Will spangled sides ‘‘strike’ ? Ah, that 
sibilant swish as the line cuts the air, and the precious 
prize is landed! 

Somewhere, very near, you will hear a phoebe complain 
mournfully; in strong contrast a “‘high-hole,’’ deep in 
the woods, will shriek out brazenly; and then a crow will 
cry with provoking mawkishness. Presently, however, 
you will be won by melody, hearkening to a catbird run- 
ning up and down its fascinating gamut of imitation. 

Just at the opposite swale edge, where the bank trends 
abruptly upward, you will descry a shimmering array: of 
reeds. Like spearsmen they stand in compact order, 
erect, bristling, militant, ready, as it were, to give or to 
receive some sanguine shock. Yet, in the midst of this 
embattled company, two pairs of blackbirds, of the red- 
winged order, have woven themselves homes, twisting 
dry strands of grass and rushes out and in, and hanging 
their abodes safely above all the underlying ooze and 
mire. Strange choice for a habitation, it would seem, 
and yet how absolutely secure from molestation; and 
then, when it comes to foraging for food, the field is 
ample and doubtless productive. Innumerable winged 
insects are hovering about the reed-bed and likewise 
over the wavering grasses that carpet the earth between 
the stream and the reeds. The dragon-fly, tilting for- 
ever against an unseen adversary, is prominent among 
them, though whether he is regarded as a titbit by a 
hungry blackbird we will not venture to state. He 
very well might appeal to the eye, but that is no criterion 
for judging if he would be acceptable to the palate. 

If it chances that you are lover of the juicy growths 
of the soil, cresses and succulent shoots, the swale where 
the trout brook rises, will prove a veritable mine of treas- 
ure. Yonder butternut bole leans above a pool where 
the most tempting and tender of cresses cluster, appetiz- 
ing garnishment for the silvery fin that dwells in the 
depths of the shadowy eddies if you can lure him to leap 
at your bait. Then, too, there are the straightest, the 
sleekest, the cleanest of milkweed stalks, making a small 
island of olive green amid the darker color of the swale 
grasses. And cowslips also there are for the plucking, 
if you adventure at the proper season. 

But a something more you will discover in this remote 
nook in the hills where the trout brook rises. You may 
search for it in towns, and find it not: you may pursue it 
amid the lowlands, and it will elude you. What may it 
be? you inquire. I will not endeavor to analyze it, for, 
haply, I should fail: I will not try to give it a name, for 
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no word, or combination of words, will adequately em- 
body it. It is an essence: it is of the spirit. It is very 
much worth while, for it will uplift you, and it is to be 
had for the seeking there in that swale hidden amid the 
hills. 

Cuinton, N.Y. 


For the Christian Register. 


Whence? and Whither? 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


“Where does the light go, dear mamma, 
When you have blown it out?”’ 
Fifty-years-Wise! aha! aha! 
Thy child puts thee to rout. 
He asks the secret of human breath, 
He asks the secret of life and death, 
Which has puzzled the sages 
Of all the ages, 
Though sought by science and holy faith. 


“Goes whence it came, my little son.” 
He is‘in the dark again; 

One problem solved by another one,— 
“Where did it come from, then?” 

He asks the secret of human breath, 

He asks the secret of life and death, 
Which must puzzle the sages 

Of all the ages, 
Till “Time no longer!’’? God’s angel saith. 


The Pulpit. 


The Divine Companionship. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


Behold the hour cometh, yea, is now come, that ye shall be 
scattered, every man to his own, and shall leave me alone; and yet 
I am not alone because the Father is with me.—JOHN xvi. 32. 

What mingled sadness and comfort is in these words: 
alone yet not alone! and how they answer to a great 
deal of experience which we all pass through! With 
regard to the human society of which we make a part 
it may be said that very often we are quite alone, even 
when surrounded by others of our kind. In the very 
midst of a crowded assembly, for example, the mind may 
fall into a reverie and become all at once as solitary as 
if it were entirely apart from haunts of men in the 
depths of some vast wilderness. It sees, indeed, the 
brilliant lights, but they are no more to it than patches 
of sunshine falling through forest leaves. It hears the 
hum of busy conversation, but it is as inarticulate as the 
sighing of the wind or the murmur of a mountain stream. 
For the moment the mind is withdrawn into its own 
inner world, and there it remains alone. 

What solitude is there, for any of us, more complete 
than that of the great currents of humanity which pour 
along our city streets, when we pass through them, as 
we frequently do, without meeting an acquaintance by 
the way? Ordinarily we do not feel this solitude, be- 
cause the streets themselves are so familiar to us. But 
in a strange city, if we are there without friends, it is 
quite sure to come over us how terribly we are alone. 
And, when this feeling is thus aroused within us, the 
sense of desolation could hardly be stronger if we stood 
in the middle of a great plain, with not a human being 
in sight. 

In one sense, of course, we are not alone. ‘The jostling 
crowd makes its phy sical presence only too plainly felt 
as we try to fight our way to the entrance of a waiting 
car or train. Yet spiritually we are so little a part of 
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this human mass: our detachment from it, in mind and 
heart, is so absolute, that some of our loneliest moments 
may be passed in the very midst of such a surging throng. 

Indeed, if once we come to feel and realize our isola- 
tion, the presence of the crowd only serves to deepen 
and intensify the impression. Statistics show that sui- 
cides are most frequent during those summer months when 
nature is at her loveliest and her best. The very beauty 
of the outward world seems then to mock at and increase 
the unhappiness of the melancholy mind. So the near 
possiblity of unlimited social intercourse seems to 
deepen the sense of isolation that comes upon us when 
Nobody, I 
think, can be quite so lonesome in the open woods and 
fields, as he is apt to be in the streets of a strange city. 

And this feeling of being alone when we are not alone 
arises no doubt from a very deep and permanent fact 
of our being. That personality which each one calls 
himself really does dwell in perpetual solitude. Between 
that and every other personality, even the closest of its 
kind, there appearsito be a ‘‘great gulf fixed.”’ Howlittle 
way we can see into the mind of our best and most open- 
minded friend! How often could we take upon our 
lips those words of Christ to one of his disciples, ‘‘Have 
I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not 
known me, Philip?’”’ The truth is we are, fundamentally, 
riddles and enigmas to each other, as each one is also to’ 
himself. Wehave by no means sounded the depths of our 
own selfhood: much less do we know, save by infer-- 
ence, the deep things of another mind. Using our best 
endeavors to express ourselves, we are continually mis- 
understood. The signals we put out, in painful effort 
to make our meaning clear, are misinterpreted: not 
altogether, as we are too apt to think, because of the 
stupidity of those who read these signs, but because, 
when it comes to the utterance of the deepest that is in 
us, all intercourse between ourselves and others is too ~ 
much like holding communication with the planet Mars. 

Man is by his very nature a social being; bound to 
others of his kind by many ties; swaying their lives 
continually as they sway his; a useless, incompetent, 
ignoble thing, save as his social relationships unlock the 
inner treasures of his life, and give him entrance to that 
world of love which is divine. And yet each soul dwells 
like a star in what sometimes comes to seem an awful 
solitude. 

Yet this isolation of the individual self is nothing 
peculiar to our own being. On the ground scale we see 
it perfectly illustrated in all the suns and worlds that 
fill the vault of heaven. Between their separate bodies 
there are bonds of influence which cannot be broken 
and which tie them together into one vast orderly host. 
These stars might say as truly as we men can say, ‘“‘We 
are members one of another.’”’ No one of them has any 
being apart from all the rest. Yet each one is fixed 
in its place and separated from others by distances that 
stagger our imagination. It is not permitted to come 
near any sister world; for such proximity would mean 
a collision fatal to both. 

Now it is to us inconceivable that these heavenly 
bodies should influence each other as they do, were the 
space between them absolutely void. Such invisible 
hands as they reach out to clutch each other mean that 
there is something more than emptyness and nothing- 
ness between them. Science therefore assumes the 
presence everywhere of a light-bearing ether; and 
when this wonderful substance is conjecturally de- 
scribed to us, the terms that are used are as mysteri- 
ous and self-contradictory as any which theology has 
ever employed to set forth its thought of a divine mind. 
Think of a substance so attenuated that the worlds 
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move through it, in their orbits, entirely frictionless; 
encountering no hindrance whatever to their progress; 
and yet a substance far more solid than the most dense 
metal that is known to us! So does science try to de- 
scribe the light-bearing ether. Verily the reproach of 
religion, because of the contradictions in which it has 
sometimes uttered its thought, is taken away. 

Now if we listen at all to the experiences in which all 
religious history abounds, something like this must be 
affirmed to be true of us. Spite of all the influence we 
exert upon each other, we remain like so many different 
ships on the bosom of the wide ocean, each one sailing 
its own course. Though having plenty of neighbors, 
we have each, as it were, a reserved space of our own in 
which we remain forever alone. We can exchange sig- 
nals over the face of the waters. Indeed it is marvellous 
what sign language humanity has invented. Because 
every word, in a rapidly uttered sentence, is essentially 
like one of those small flags which a ship hoists upon her 
masts to convey a message to some sister ship. It is 
more wonderful how, with all the senses by which we 
ordinarily communicate with each other locked up, or 
destroyed, wise and ingenious teachers find a way to 
reach the intelligence and affection of the blind and 
the deaf, through signs which the darkened soul pres- 
ently begins to understand. Most wonderful of all it 
appears to be that there is a spirit which runs to and 
fro between our sundered minds to carry some messages 
which have never been intrusted to speech. But still, 
while all this is true, we remain, so far as our fellows are 
concerned, always alone. None of them ever get into 
that charmed circle which bounds and protects our deep- 
est consciousness. 

In our human world, also, these facts are far beyond 
comprehension, unless we affirm a presence that fills 
up this void between heart and heart; and all the great 
past of religion testifies, not merely to a theoretical 
divine reality in which we live and move and have our 
being, but to actual experience of that spirit which 
besets us behind and before, and is about us in all our 
ways. As the worlds are surrounded by the ocean of 
ether, so, says religion, we are surrounded by the pres- 
ence of God. If we did but know it, no one of us is ever 
alone, because ‘‘the Father is with us.’’ 

If we are anything but mere shadows, reason tells us 
that we can only be this, that we seem to be, within the 
embrace of a larger being, by whom we are encompassed; 
and we have as added witness, not only the word of 
Christ, but the experience of unnumbered souls, from 
first to last in the annals of mankind, which have felt 
and known the touch of that other infinite presence. 

And this, our faith affirms, comes closer to us than 
any human spirit. It has ministrations to offer us far 
surpassing the comfort and strength we can derive 
from any human source. It extends to us a compan- 
ionship that can never be broken. It is faithful, who- 
ever may prove faithless, and never deserts us, though 
we be utterly false to ourselves. 

It is of the essence of any reasonable faith to declare 
this to be true; not merely of the relations that existed 
between Christ and God, but of every human being, 
from the highest to the lowest. Being apparently alone, 
no one of us ever is alone, because God is with us. That 
helpful, sustaining, life-giving spirit is continually within 
us and about us; respecting the integrity of our being 
and never enforcing us in any direction, because it exists 
to preserve our selfhood and our freedom; but doing 
what may be done’to aid us and win us, in the struggles 
we must make. 

This, says religion, is true of each and every human 
soul. The difference between our minds and the supreme 
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mind of Christ is, that he felt and knew this divine 
companionship, without reasoning upon the facts of 
existence, and without consulting sacred history to 
learn what the testimony of other great souls had been. 
We, at most, have only transient gleams of such direct 
knowledge, where he walked always in the perfect light. 
He is for us an authority, because he spoke that which 
he knew, and testified what he had seen. 

In the language that has been most natural to men, 
throughout the past, we call him ‘‘Lord,” because he 
does possess this authority, and has a right to command. 
Not having his vision and experience, we should yet be- 
lieve what he told us, because he had eyes where we see 
not; and because so many others, following after him, 
have partly proven his vision to be true. 

Yet there is one consideration, other than the witness 
of Christ, or of any spiritual teacher of our race, and 
other than such reasons as our philosophy commonly 
assigns to us, which makes for this great truth that 
the ‘‘Father is with us.” I refer to the results that 
follow when any mind, whatever its creed or no creed, 
really ‘‘walks in the spirit’; lives among the higher 
ideas of our ethical and spiritual being; and tries to 
pattern its thought and conduct upon the best ideals. 

The result of that endeavor, in a vast number of in- 
stances, is a much stronger and healthier life, both of 
body and of mind. Nothing could be more cruel and 
unjust than to say that all bodily infirmity is a sign of 
spiritual disease. Nothing could be more extravagant 
and fanatical than the expectation that by mental 
means we are presently going to learn how to cure all 
the ills that flesh is heir to. 

Yet in numberless instances when the mind turns away 
from its anxiety about lower physical things, and gives 
its attention steadily to the great realities of spiritual 
life, it derives therefrom a benefit which the body in 
large measure shares. From the physicist’s point of 
view this may imply no more than that the mind takes 
itself out of the way of bodily functions and permits 
them to restme their normal course. But it is pertinent 
to ask how it is, if the mind be itself but a function of the 
body, that it has this capacity to derange the whole 
physical organism ? 

It looks to be more true that we are all the time draw- 
ing supplies of energy from a higher than anything now 
recognized as a natural source, and that, as we rise to 
closer communion with a spiritual world, we get from it 
such increase of ministration to our need that our whole 
life is visibly strengthened and enlarged. 

Certainly the facts which abound in this our time 
are striking and significant. Religion having widely 
fallen to that low estate in which it is kept only for Sun- 
day use, or consists only in the practice of certain for- 
mal ‘rites, there springs up outside the church a line of 
new spiritual endeavor which makes of such religion as 
it comes to possess an intense reality. There is but little 
that is new in the thought of these latter-day undertak- 
ings; and what is new in their philosophy is mostly so 
foolish that it will hardly bear the criticism of a child. 

There is also a very real peril in them, and perhaps 
they carry the seeds of their own destruction. For 
where both physical and spiritual benefits are sought 
for in a religious quest, the lower kind of good will tend 
to displace the higher, as surely as a debased currency 
will drive true coin into hiding. The whole experience 
of the church with miracles testifies to this danger. 

I observe that while Christian Science vehemently 
objects to the charge that it exists only to increase the 
bodily welfare of its adherents, and stoutly insists that 
it is, first of all, a cure of souls, you may look through 
page after page of its published testimonials, coming 
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from those who have found help in its way of living, and 
every one of them will speak of physical benefits re- 
ceived. Practically this is what it is for, in the common 
estimate; and the increase of spiritual life holds only a 
secondary and subordinate place. 

And yet 1am not only disposed to think, but profoundly 
convinced that, for the time being at least, Christian 
Science does an immense amount of good. Such ma- 
terial advantages as it has gained do imply an uplift 
of soul, though that is made a means to an end rather 
than an end in itself. And the explanation of this new 
uplift seems to me quite simple. It is not so much in 
any new way of looking at existence, as it is the real liv- 
ing, daily and hourly, in those thoughts which belong to 
our higher life. 

This is the lesson which we may well lay to heart. 
People who make of their religion not merely a Sab- 
bath day exercise, or a ceremony of magic, but a con- 
stant discipline, are very sure to find it one of life’s 
greatest blessings. Christianity appears to have been 
called at first among its adherents ‘‘The Way.” It 
was not so much a shrine to be visited as a road to be 
walked. All roads are not equal, neither do all lead 
to the same end. But at least they who walk get the 
benefit of that exercise; which is better than sitting 
forever at the margin of some pool to which the spirit 
is supposed to impart a healing virtue. After all, this 
may be the inner lesson of the Master’s command, 
‘“‘Arise, take up thy bed and walk!” 

Now they who resort to the spirit as a cure for bodily 
ills will often be bitterly disappointed. Sometimes they 
may get this boon, but, if so, it must come as the occa- 
sional sequence of a new spiritual awakening, And new 
mental life, I take it, is the certain acquisition of all who 
will school themselves to ‘‘live and walk in the spirit.” 
It is, in any given case, uncertain how far down into the 
physical basis of our being this new life will flow. We 
may be perfectly assured, however, that in its own proper 
sphere wonderful transformations can soon be made. 

The evidence of this truth which we now possess is 
good proof that we are accompanied and enveloped by 
a divine presence from which such new life comes. We 
are taught in these days to live much in the open air. 
Deep breaths of it, followed day and night, will cure 
some of the worst maladies to which we are subject. 
But surely such results could not follow if the atmos- 
phere were only a myth. Ordinarily we are quite in- 
sensible of its presence But, if we were wholly so, and 
had no other means of knowing its existence, would not 
these cures be evidence enough of something round about 
us that does us good? 

Should those spiritual cures all the time taking place 
in the world, the spiritual benefits which we ourselves 
have often received, be any less convincing as to the 
source whence they come? God is with us. We are 
not alone. His mighty spirit is the light of our souls; 
the breath of our minds, the life-giving Presence from 
which we have our being, and by which at every instant 
our being is sustained. 

So stands the case in reason. On much slighter prom- 
ise of increase of riches than this affords, men undertake 
incredible toi] and the most fearful hardship. Should 
not we willingly and gladly practise such self-denials 
as may be required in order to find access to those mines 
of spiritual wealth, with whose worth the hid treasures 
of the earth are not to be compared ? c 

In ancient days, almost universally, men were afraid 
of every manifestation of deity. When Jacob awoke 
from his dream, you remember, he exclaimed: ‘‘How 
awiul is this place! This is none other but the house of 
God.”” This fear of the divine presence was not due to 
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the thought of God as a malevolent power, but rather to 
the thought of his moral exaltation and purity. Devil- 
worship plays no part in religious development, but is 
only a perversion and degradation of man’s spiritual 
insights. 
progress of humanity has thought of divine powers as 
being good. But for that very reason. the men of old 
time were afraid. ‘‘Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man,” was their cry, when they felt their God come 
near them. ve 

A wide distinction must be made between that fear 
which crouches before injustice and cruelty and that 
dread which the consciotis wrong-doer feels, when he 
stands before a just and upright Judge. This latter is 
what Hebrew prophets meant when they spoke of the 
‘‘Rear' of ‘the Lord?” * 

Now belief in the near presence of eternal goodness 
and love ought not, with us, to displace entirely this 
ancient feeling of solemn awe at the thought of living 
so close to an infinite holiness. If one might venture 
to criticise the most enlightened beliefs and sentiments 
of his own day, one could wish that the nathe of Deity 
fell a little less glibly and familiarly from lips which 
they inspire. No one wants to bring back that ancient 
terror which came from the thought of a divine justice 
but little tempered by mercy or love; but still there is 
a divine justice, and there are mortals who have reason 
to dread its decree. “To such as we are the teaching that 
we are not alone, since God is with us, ought not to be 
wholly a comforting thought. Even though we have 
philosophy enough to show us that his punishments 
must be for our ultimate good, he who knows what 
these punishments sometimes are has reason to shrink 
from the purifying pain which they inflict. 

There should be warning and incentive, no less than 
healing balm, in this faith that God is round about us. 
As moral beings it can only be that we often stand false 
and faithless in his sight. What should be our mood 
if not that of sorrow and shame, mingled with some 
dread, as we think what a perfect holiness must say 
of us? Any religion which resolves its deity into mere 
infinite complacency, and refuses to hear any longer 
of the ‘‘outer darkness,” or of ‘‘wailing and gnashing 
of teeth,” will, I think, receive, as it merits, the contempt 
of mankind. 

This point reserved, however, that as those who have 
sinned against the light we must encounter the rebuke 
of the Almighty, there is infinite rest and peace in the 
certainty of a divine companionship: ‘There is a scourge 
for moral delinquency, but for our weakness there is 
constant, never-failing help. 

We have not to fight alone any battle that may come 
upon us, but there is one that fights with us in every 
good endeavor that our souls can make. ‘‘The power, 
not ourselves, that makes for righteousness,’ is not so 
mutch a power seated on some distant throne, and there 
overruling the natural course of human events, as it is a 
power close to every human heart, which breathes into 
every living spirit such courage, comfort, and cheer, as 
it can receive. prea 7 

I would not, myself, entirely surrender the thought 
of that transcendent deity who from his place above the 
world does somewhat regulate and amend its working. 
Yet our faith is soon involved in inextricable difficulty, 
if we make the will of God responsible for every accident, 
and it thus becomes our grievance that he has not spared 
us needless pain. But, however we may be at loss to 
understand the world’s sorrow and mischance, there need 
be no uncertainty as to the divine strength which helps 
us to bear sorrow and mischance. 
as near to us as the air we breathe, or the light by which 


Every race whose life stands as a link in the. 


That is as real and 
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we see. With such assistance we should know that we 
can bear whatever cross is laid upon us, till we come 
where the dark places shall be made plain. 

We do not stand or walk alone, and it is not alone 
that we have to make our last ‘‘great leap into the dark.” 
There is overwhelming proof that in the hour of its de- 
parture from this earthly strand the human spirit feels 
perhaps, as never before, the friendliness of its com- 
pelling guide. It may fight desperately against com- 
mitting itself to the current that must bear it hence. 
But, once in the grasp of that current, its fears and strug- 
gles cease. We do wrong to pity those who have been 
snatched away from us. They may have found in a 
moment such companionship as the world had never given 
them before. We are foolish to dread for ourselves 
that passage from earth to heaven. It is undoubtedly 
filled with the sweetest peace the soul can know; that 
of realizing a most gracious presence in whose arms it 
is forever safely held. 

What then is required of us but to strive manfully 
onward with whatever work is given to our’care; and 
then to surrender in utter trust whatever is beyond 
our part to that other will, which is the very fount of 
beneficence, and love, and peace. 

Boston, Mass. j 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


A Century. 


The proprietors of the Boston Herald asked me to join 
in a symposium of clergymen who were to discuss in the 
Herald the influences of the Roman Catholic Church in 
New England in the century since the Catholic diocese 
of Boston was established. I said in reply that I am a 
writer for the Christian Register, and that one of the fun- 
damental rules of good journalism is that a writer shall 
stick to his own newspaper or newspapers. All the same, 
in my own column, I am willing to say whatever can be 
favorably said of the influence of the Catholic Church in 
New England since 1808, as it has appeared to me. 

I think I must have seen Bishop Cheverus, the first 
bishop. My father’s family lived once on Franklin 
Street, just above the little church which was the first 
cathedral. One of the Cheever family who thought he 
knew told me that Bishop Cheverus was a descendant 
of Ezekiel Cheever, the Boston schoolmaster. I did not 
myself believe he was. It used to be said, with a good 
deal of satisfaction, that when, in 1842, Dr. Channing 
was buried, Bishop Cheverus directed that the-little bell 
of the cathedral should be tolled in recognition of the loss. 
I remember myself that, when Bishop Brooks died, and 
Dr. Miner and I, as the senior ministers of Boston, in- 
vited all the other clergymen to meet in the Old South 
Meeting-house, to express our regard for him and respect 
for his memory, Dr. Williams, the Catholic archbishop, 
said to me personally that he had directed Dr. Bodfish 
to go to the meeting, not simply as Dr. Brooks’s per- 
sonal friend, but as the authorized representative of the 
Catholic Church, in expressing regret and respect for 
that great man. I like to repeat these stories now as 
indications of the relations which should exist here 
between the Catholic and Protestant communions. 
True, I believe with Bunsen and with history that the 
Roman Catholic Church is ‘‘the first of schismatics,”’ 
but we Congregationalists of the older type know how 
to deal with schismatics. 

Everybody understands, of course, that the very rapid 
growth of the Catholic Church in New England—where in 
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place of one diocese it now has eight—is due to emi- 
gration hither. In Massachusetts much more than 
half the population is of foreign birth or of the children 
of emigrants from abroad. Nine-tenths of these emi- 
grants are from Ireland, from Canada, or from Italy, 
which are Catholic countries. The Catholic Church 
occasionally makes a convert from the native Protes- 
tants and is not slow to make such conversions known. 

On the other hand, it is, I believe, generally under- 
stood that its losses in America, so far as numbers go, 
are greater than its gains. I have never inquired of any 
Protestant minister on the subject, who had not in his 
parish people who were baptized in the Roman Church. 

The great successes here of the clergy of that church, 
as they appear to a person who looks on from the outside 
of its organization, have appeared when they went loyally 
into temperance work. It is an understood thing, now 
in New England, that every Protestant clergyman throws 
his whole influence into the temperance movement. 
Where the Catholic clergy have done this, they have 
done it with great success. J should say that the clergy- 
man of their number who is remembered with the most 
gratitude in the ministrations of the century is the dis- 
tinguished Bishop Conaty. In recognition, I suppose, 
of his temperance work in Massachusetts, Bishop Conaty 
was appointed by the authorities at Rome to be the 
president of the college at. Washington and after to be 
Bishop of Los Angeles. His connection with the great 
temperance movement of the country is very nobly 
illustrated by the success of the city of Scranton in 
Pennsylvania, which is the head-centre—if I may call it 
so—of the Catholic temperance movement. ‘There are 
many towns and cities in Massachusetts where the work 
of the Catholic clergy shows similar results. 

But one has to say this with a certain care, not to say, 
hesitation, becatise in the popular mind the existence 
of liquor saloons and all the dangers of an open bar are 
ascribed to the foreign element in the State. And it is 
popularly thought that the Catholic Church as such 
does not do its duty in suppressing them. The great 
exceptions to which I have referred are acknowledged. 
But, practically, it is understood that every open bar 
in the State is the centre of a political club. It is under- 
stood. that the managers of such a bar have ‘‘gone into 
politics,’ as the happy phrase is, and that they and theirs 
must be considered in the arrangements for political 
campaigns. ‘The rich distillers and brewers are expected 
to furnish the bonds for the poor retailers, and in return 
the poor retailers are to furnish the voters at elections 
which are proposed by the rich brewers and distillers. 
Into the midst of such a vortex of lawless selfishness 
the Roman Catholic clergy find themselves thrown, 
because their parishoners come from countries where the 
use of intoxicants is considered a matter of course, and 
they bring their habits and prejudices with them. 

The archbishop will not be apt to seek advice from 
the Protestant ministers, but vera pro gratis is a good 
motto and I will venture to say, therefore, that the 
influence of the Catholic Church for the next century 
will be enlarged and improved in proportion as her 
priesthood shall be composed of Americans by birth, 
educated in America. At present, the Roman Catholic 
clergymen are shy of acquaintance with Protestant 
ministers. Perhaps they feel as Dr. Payton may have 
felt on the Fiji Islands, when he sat at meat with some 
cannibal clergymen. But they are quite wrong in this. 
Their successors, if they are American boys, educated in 
the traditions of republican government, will have a 
sort of power and position which gentlemen of foreign 
birth and education do not respect, do not value, and do 
not have, EDWARD E. HALE, 
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Literature. 

Hero AND LEANDER. A Tragedy. By 
Martin Schiitze. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.25 net.—Some recent critic has 
said that, apparently, that many-headed 
beast, the public, is not wrapped up in poetic 
drama. To which another critic retorted 
that, when a playwright—Shakespeare, for 
instance—gives us a passage of peculiarly 
beautiful poetry, as “‘the quality of mercy” 
in The Merchant, or the ‘‘seven ages” in 
As you Like It, the audience evidently sits 
up and takes very special notice, and ap- 
plauds to the echo. Let us, then, set this 
over against the rage for comic opera and 
plays of the intellectual calibre of the wit 
of the clown in the circus, It strikes us 
that this “poetic drama” has. made very 
effective use of what is known, and denied, 
of the story of Hero of Lestos. Whether, 
as Rosalind says, Leander died from cramp 
or from love, what matter? Such incidents 
as there are, are connected with much skill: 
the situations are really dramatic, as, for 
example, the sudden reappearance of Leander 
just as Hero is taking the vows of a priestess. 
We would like to see the play tried on the 
stage, where it might go quite as well as some 
of Stephen Phillips’s or Percy Mackaye’s 
“poetic dramas,”’ The stage directions are 
perhaps a bit overdone, apparently modelled 
after Ibsen’s elaborate instructions. Shakes- 
peare did not need three pages to show us 
the Roman forum, or to tell us that it is 
night. ‘Thunder and lightning: enter 
Julius Cesar,” is enough for him. But 
nowadays we are more particular about our 
stage-setting, and the actor must even be 
told that his forthcoming speech to the hero- 
ine is to be rendered “‘with a sudden burst of 
tenderness and desperation,” or that he is to 
speak “with loving pedantry.’’ But these 
are details. Besides the dramatic effective- 
ness—which, on the whole, we think out- 
runs the strictly poetic quality—there are 
some very good lines, as when Leander says 
of his love for Hero, in possibly rather in- 
flated verse, but so all lovers should feel,— 
witness the ravings of Tennyson’s hero in 
“Maud” :— 

“The spirits of our love walk the broad 
highways 

Of day, and throng the starry dome of 

night, 

Aradiant host. The flower of dawn pours it 

From its dilating cup; the sun proclaims, 

The breezes carry it abroad, .. . the waves 

Shout it aloft to the resounding skies, 

And high upon the sunset battlements 

It sits enshrined in golden splendor.” 


Or these words of Hero, after Leander’s 
appearance :— 


“Light has come again, and hope. 
The vastness of the sea and starlit skies 
Is in me, and the strength of the great 
winds”’ 
And, in spite of the unfortunate and prosaic 
word “‘validity,”’ this judgment of the priest 
concerning youth is striking:— 
“Youth is ever prone 
To endow the passing moment with eternal 
Validity, and clothe each painful loss 
With tragic splendor, beggaring the future 
To make a tyrant of its nursling past.’ 


Though we may say that this lacks some- 
thing of the freedom of the Elizabethans,— 
“the large utterance of the early gods,’— 
there is.more than a promise in it of the re- 
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vival among us of a genuine and sincere 
poetic drama, 


THE Lay oF THE LAND. By Dallas Lore 
Sharp. With drawings by Elizabeth Myers 
Snagg. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—After the hot charge we 
have witnessed upon the authority—to put 
it mildly—of some of Mr. Long’s vivid 
descriptions of the “tricks and manners” 
of wild animals he has known (or with which 
some say he has only had a bowing acquaint- 
ance), one hesitates to commend anybody’s 
writings about nature. Perhaps they never 
saw what they say they saw. But let us 
be bold, and declare, with our desert-like 
ignorance of the habits of birds and things, 
or, at least, with only the assistance of that 
invaluable work, How to tell the Birds from 
the Flowers, that this volume of Mr. Sharp’s 
seems to us quite delightful. As an Ameri- 
can, Mrs. Jarley, said of Saint Amand’s en- 
tertaining volumes, ‘“That’s the kind of 
history we like!” For Mr. Sharp gives this 
encouraging statement: ‘‘This is all there is 
to nature-study, this growing old with your 
garden and your tame tortoise [As did 
Gilbert White of Selbourne]. ‘The study 
of the out-of-doors is not a new cult; it is 
not a search after a living uintatherium, or 
after a frog that can swallow his pond, or a 
fish-hawk that reads,’—a hit, a very pal- 
pable hit !—“‘not a hunt for the extraordinary 
or the marvellous at all, but for things as the 
Lord made them. ... It is joy in breathing the 
air of the fields; joy in seeing, hearing, living 
the life of the fields; joy in knowing and lov- 
ing all that lives with you in your out-of- 
doors.”” Now this is what we can do our- 
selves. We hate to tear the flower to pieces, 
to give it a long Latin title: we love the 
mountain, though we have forgotten its 
name. This man has evidently seen nature 
at first-hand, has gone out into nature’s 
aloneness, and has rejoiced in it. This pas- 
sage, for instance, is as sincere as Burroughs 
or Thoreau. ‘‘To Nature man is just as 
precious as a woodchuck or a sparrow, but 
not more. She cares for the woodchuck as 
long as he behaves like a woodchuck: so 
she cares for the sparrow, the oyster, the 
orchid, and for man. But he must behave 
like a natural man.”’ Mr. Sharpe’s science 
goes deep into the life of things. It is full of 
“longing for the feel of grass and the smell 
of earth,’’—a longing ‘‘as vital as the deepest 
questions of life.” And again: “I do not 
mean a sixteen weeks’ course in zodlogy or 
botany, or in Wordsworth. I mean, rather, 
a gentle life course in getting acquainted with 
the toads and stars that sing together, for 
most of us, just within and above our own 
dooryards.” Just a little place is enough— 
ten acres may be too much!—‘‘ provided 
there are trees, water, fences, and some 
seclusion.” And then how much there is to 
see and hear! The delicate signs in the air 
of the coming spring; the silence, no, the 
wonderful stir and motion, in the winter 
woods; the muskrats building, the shad- 
bush in blossom,—here is a man who writes 
about it all because he loves it, because these 
things have entered deep into the current of 
his blood. And so it chances that we, too, 
as we read, in the midst of city walls and 
pavements, behold green things growing in 
country lanes and old gardens, and once more 
know that ‘‘nature never did betray the 
heart that loves her.” 
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HiIsToRY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
America. By Henry William Elson. 5 
vols. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $7.50 net.—It would be difficult to 
show a young student of the history of his 
country where, for the same amount of 
money, he could get more or as much informa- 
tion as in this set of five volumes, now pub- 
lished at a moderate price. With an agree- 
able literary style and the mastery of a mul- 
titude of dry details, the author has contrived 
to put before the-reader in a series of attrac- 
tive pictures the leading events in the 
history of the country from the first settle- 
ment down almost to the present day, The 
attempt is not to show in minute detail what 
happened at any particular time, nor to 
illustrate any theory of history. The author 
takes a broad view of the settlement of the 
country, the incoming of the various elements 
which gave their peculiar charactertistics to 
each section of the country, and shows how, 
out of their original traditions and the new 
conditions of colonial life, they invented 
systems, modified old customs, expanded 
and applied in a new way familiar principles, 
and so at last, out of a fringe of colonies 
bordering the Atlantic Ocean, created a vast 


system of commonwealths stretching from 


one side of the continent to the other. It 
is a wonderful story, and it is told in a way 
to attract and hold the attention of all who 
have any interest whatever in the subjects 
discussed, ‘The portraits with which these 
volumes are illustrated are the best of their 
kind, chosen by Mr, Charles Henry Hart, 
and make a collection of great value which, 
taken by itself, would almost suggest and 
tell the history of the times in which these 
people lived. The attempt of the author 
has been to make a readable history suffi- 
ciently elaborate to give a true view of 
each period, and yet not so cumbrous as to 
fatigue the attention of the willing student. 
In a bibliography sufficiently full other works 
are indicated, and the student is shown 
where he may pursue his researches, if so 
minded, in the works of other authors who 
have given more specific attention to certain 
periods. It is impossible that any one should 
free himself from the traditions of his youth 
and the prejudices which he has inherited ; but 
our historian has made the laudable attempt, 
largely successful, to judge fairly, to state 
the facts without bias, and to do justice to 
North and to South, and to the various 
parties that have taken their share in the 
administration of the country. He has 
succeeded in an uncommon degree in doing 
this without at all sacrificing his own sense 
of justice and without mental reservations 
when it was necessary to speak the 
truth. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE BOY AND THE 
Man. By James Morgan. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50.—In time to 
serve as a memento and souvenir of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of Abraham Lincoln’s 
birth we have in this volume a convenient 
and, for popular use, an adequate summary 
of the leading events in the life of our great 
American. In the final chapter, entitled 
“A Course in Lincoln,” we have a survey 
of the literature dealing with his life and 
memory which has been produced since Lin- 
coln’s death, The writer, returning from 
Sheridan’s camp at Winchester, stopped fora 
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moment at the door of the room in which 
Lincoln was sitting alone. He had intended 
to enter and pay his respects to the Presi- 
dent, and was assured by the guard that he 
would be cordially received. But, not being 
able to justify such intrusion, he came away 
without seeing the man he had learned so 
deeply to reverence. Ever since the regret 
for that omission has grown deeper and 
stronger, for Abraham Lincoln is the one 
great man whom not to have seen is an 
irreparable loss. ‘This incident is mentioned 
because the writer is only one of a great num- 
ber of people in all lands to whom this man 
is assuming majestic proportions which 
make him seem equal in moral stature to 
the prophets, heroes, or seers of any time or 
nation, In this narrative, plainly and simply 
written, the author has put in order, without 
exaggeration or undue comment and with- 
out any attempt to conceal essential facts, 
that which will justify the verdict of Tom 
Taylor of the London Punch, that this rail- 
splitter was “a true born king of men.” 
Attempts have been made by ill-judged ad- 
mirers of Lincoln to conceal or to surround 
by a halo of romance the bare and sordid 
details of the early life of the Lincoln family. 
Nothing is gained by a suppression of truth. 
It is one of the most inspiring evidences of the 
essential worth of human nature which has 
gone into the making of our institutions that 
a man should come out of such a low estate, 
and in the short compass of one life illustrate 
all the best qualities of his race. When 
education and opportunity have brought 
out and polished the best moral and intel- 
lectual qualities now lying latent and dor- 
mant in the hut of many a mountaineer and 
the cabin of many a frontiersman, we shall 
begin to understand the meaning and power 
of democracy and the spirit of our free in- 
stitutions, 


THE PROBLEM OF AGE, GROWTH, AND 
DeEatH. By Charles S. Minot, LL.D. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net.— 
These Lowell lectures contain Dr. Minot’s 
contribution to our knowledge concerning 
the elements of a problem not yet solved. 
The views herein presented are, he says, 
largely his own and have not yet stood the 
test of comparison and criticism by the scien- 
tific world. But many of his researches are 
so well illustrated and his conclusions are so 
well fortified that it seems probable that he 
has made a distinct and valuable addition to 
our knowledge. It has not been difficult for 
him to show wherein Weismann and others 
have failed to understand the problem and, 
therefore, in their researches have lost the 
clue to the solution, The signs of senility 
are evident, and are recognized by all in- 
vestigators, but the explanation of the 
atrophy which is a distinctive mark of old 
age is not easily furnished. Prof. Osler 
has said that a man is only as old as his 
arteries. Metchnikoff finds the explanation 


of old age in the increasing “‘disharmonies,”’ | had been rated as an impossibility. 


one of which results in fermentations which 
poison the body. Dr. Minot has traced the 
history of the cells of which the human body 
is composed and finds his explanation of the 
changes which take place between birth and 
death in the progressive change which takes 
place in these cells. He finds in the relation 
between the nucleus of each cell and the 
protoplasm which surrounds it a relation 
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which constantly changes, a clue to senes- 
cence. In youth the nucleus is greater in 
proportion than the protoplasm. As life 
goes on, the nucleus decreases and the proto- 
plasm increases. The differentiation of the 
cell is advanced and natural death is the con- 
sequence. It is somewhat amusing to see 
that Dr. Minot accepts the famous remark 
of Dr. Osler that the productive age is com- 
monly limited to forty years, and makes the 
comment that Dr. Osler’s remark was far 
too amiable. He thinks we learn more in 
the first three months after birth than in any 
later time, and that “few men after twenty- 
five are able to learn much.” In conclusion, 
Dr. Minot says that the reader ought to know 
that the interpretations he has offered are 
“still largely in the personal stage.’’ But, 
whatever his colleagues may say about them, 
they are certainly interesting, and seem to be 
of the kind that will stand the test of obser- 
vation and experiment. 


A Canyon VoyacE. By Frederick S. 
Dellenbaugh. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.50 net.—In this volume the au- 
thor reveals, without intention, the origin 
of his interest in the great wilderness and 
canyons of the Colorado River and in the 
North Americans, or Amerinds, as he now 
calls them. With Major Powell, nearly 
forty years ago, he ran the rapids of the 
Colorado River, finishing the work begun by 
Powell in his first partial exploration of the 
river and the adjacent country. Mr, Dellen- 
baugh has not only based his narrative upon 
his own carefully kept journal, but has com- 
pared that with the records made by other 
members of the expedition, and makes it 
evident that this is a truthful record of events. 
It was not only an enterprise of heroic dar- 
ing, but also one of greatest scientific inter- 
est, because men who were carefully trained 
to observation, with sufficient apparatus, 
united in this dangerous attempt to catalogue 
and make known to the world the wonders 
of the Colorado Canyon, Thrown together 
as these men were in the closest companion- 
ship, dependent upon each other for comfort 
and even for safety, their experience was 
somewhat like that of arctic explorers; but 
in this case all stood the test of the closest 
fellowship, and no one showed the white 
feather or became an obstruction. With 
three small boats solidly packed with sup- 
plies, but made buoyant by water-proof 
compartments, . and with water-tight 
hatches, they successfully made their way 
from one end of the canyon to the other, 
excepting at the end a short section in which 
no boat could live. ‘They were tossed on the 
flood; they were drenched with spray; 
they were overturned in the boiling rapids; 
they were cast upon a desolate shore; they 
ran all risks and nearly suffered every pos- 
sible disaster; and yet, without the loss of a 


| life, they made their adventurous journey and 


came through at last, having achieved what 
Some 
of them were worn out and never recovered 
from the exposure and hardship, while some 
passed through successfully all the better 
for the discipline and exposure. This is 
one of the records of heroism which show 
that science and peaceful adventure may 
challenge every virile attribute in men, and 
make even the pomp and circumstance of 
war seem ridiculous. 
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THE SOVEREIGN Goop, By Helen Hunt- 
ington. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1,50.—This is one of the numerous stories 
describing the relations between an elderly 
woman and a man younger than herself 
with whom she unfortunately falls in love. 
The man is a youth of promise, and his genius 
attracts and interests a beautiful woman who 
has wealth and leisure, and who is to the 
young man the representative of all that is 
best and most attractive in the world around 
him, Still the line is drawn between them 
by time and experience. They live in dif- 
ferent worlds which approach each other, 
but cannot become one. The problem is 
treated with great delicacy, and with many 
indications of insight into the life of a pure- 
minded woman, who cherishes a_ secret 
romance which glorifies her life, although no 
one but herself knows the meaning of the 
spiritual discipline through which she finally 
attains to serenity and peace. There have 
been many examples of marriage between 
men and women who reversed the usual 
habit of pairing older men with younger 
women, and these have sometimes furnished 
examples of domestic felicity; but nature 
makes her laws, and in this book we see how 
the usual custom is justified. 


THE WHOLE Famity. By Twelve Au- 
thors. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—This book as first published, without 
the names of the respective authors, fur- 
nished aninsolvable puzzle. Asit is, with the 
contents given and the author of each 
chapter named, the reader finds it difficult 
to make the identification seem complete. 
Assuming that each author before writing 
his chapter read all that had been produced 
by previous writers, we get the impression 
that an artificial atmosphere is created, 
and that no one, after the beginning, writes 
exactly as he would have done if left to him- 
self. Indeed, a few of the chapters seem 
almost to be parodies of the writers’ usual 
style. They read as if the authors knew 
what was expected of them, and were try- 
ing to write after the pattern set for them in 
the popular conception of their work. It is 
a very amusing medley, in which family 
affairs are set forth, and explicated by all the 
different members of the family, each writ- 
ing in his own proper person, In a fit of 
wilfulness, as it seems to us, the last two 
writers give a sudden twist to the course of 
events and bring the story to a conclusion 
not at all in accordance with the hints 
thrown out by the previous writers. 


AMEDEER’s Son. By Harry James Smith. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. -$1.50.— 
The scene of Mr. Smith’s first novel—he has 
been known hitherto as a writer of successful 
short stories—is laid among the French in- 
habitants of Cape Breton, a picturesque 
setting for an effective study of character and 


tendency. Amédée’s son inherits the un- 
explained longing that urged Amédée 


himself to leave dearly loved wife and home 
in order to breathe the freshening air and 
feel ‘‘so terribly alive” on the ocean that 
“opens always out and out.” It was in 
Michel’s blood, this thirst for freedom and 
dread of stuffy books in close rooms; but he 
loved, too, Eugenie, who learned to under- 
stand, The other characters are not less 
interesting than the lovers. The wooing of 
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Celeste La Vache by Johnny McPhee is a 
story in itself, with humorous elements not 
shared by the love-story of Michel. 


THE ToRTOISE AND THE GEESE. By 
Maude Barrows Dutton. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.—These ancient Indian 
fables of Bidpai, the Oriental philosopher, 
have long been a part of classic literature, 
second only to those of Ajsop; but La Fon- 
taine seems to have been almost the only 
writer who has tried to make popular their 
wisdom and their humor, though such stories 
as that which gives its name to the book are 
familiar in nursery lore. They have, of 
course, much in common with the folk tales 
of other countries. The poor man with his 
flask of oil is brother to him who counted his 
chickens before they were hatched and to 
the dreamer of the Arabian Nights. The 
homely proverbs of every people have here 
illustration; and Bidpai, like Alsop, uttered 
his Je te fabula through the mouths and 
actions of animals. ‘The book is illustrated 
by E. Boyd Smith. 


THe GENIAL Ipr07. 
Bangs. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.—The idealistic philosophy of the 
Idiot is good for as many volumes as that of 
Mr. Dooley, and his reflections on politics, 
unions, college courses, and the rest have 
equally intimate relation to current events, 
though it is not always so manifest. He 
deserves his adjective, and he is not only the 
exemplification of good humor himself, but 
the promoter of good humor in others; for, 
if his conclusions run counter to the pre- 
conceived ideas of the table mates with 
whom he converses,—or to whom he dis- 
courses,—he chooses his victims so impar- 
tially that no one can stay ruffled. He hits 
foibles, laughs at social aims, recommends 
startling reforms; but Mr. Bangs has been 
writing too long to make it worth while to 
explain just how he does it. 


By John Kendrick 


THE LEAVEN oF Love. By Clara Louise 
Burnham. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.—Mrs, Burnham is the Chris- 
tian Science novelist par excellence, and her 
stories illustrate the belief that mental treat- 
ment and an understanding of what con- 
stitutes error are all the world needs to be- 
come an earthly paradise. She makes com- 
mon sense attractive and good will the prime 
necessity of civilization and in this she is 
surely right. It is impossible to read her 
books merely for the story’s sake, so evi- 
dently and frankly do they serve as propa- 
ganda; but the course here described by 
which a husband and wife are raised from 
mutual suspicion and repining into a new 
and true happiness makes, after all, better 
reading than some of the mournful tales 
of wrecked happiness that have recently 
come this way. 


THE Woornc oF CaLyiIn Parks. By 
Laura E. Richards. Boston: Dana, Estes 
& Co.—The humor that was manifest in 
Mrs. Tree and Geofjrey Strong brightens this 
story of the good-natured New England 
pedler, whose shrewd understanding of 
human nature and his abounding kindli- 
ness of spirit make him as individual as they. 
Mrs. Richards has the insight to penetrate 
ungainly exteriors and to interest us in com- 
mon people, to whom we find undoubted 
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kinship. The revolt of the twin brothers, 
who had been brought up to consider them- 
selves ‘‘two halves of the same soul,’ and 
have all things in common, is not only enter- 
taining, but in a way it is true to human 
nature and experience, even if the drama 
is not often played out in public. These un- 
ambitious stories of country people fulfil 
their mission. 


Tae Moons oF BALBANCA. 
M. E. M. Davis. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. .$1.—It is refreshing to meet a_ new 
set of children in Mrs. Davis’s altogether de- 
lightful story of New Orleans life. Local 
color is used to definite purpose here; and 
the boys and girls who share the joys of 
Carnival, know the mysteries of King Cakes, 
shudder enjoyably at the superstitions of 
negro mammies, and find their adventures in 
surroundings entirely novel, are com- 
panions worth the having, How many 
children know what it is to ‘‘mak’ gri-gri,” 
or to be bidden by Rex, or to play Saint 
Joseph and Mary at the Feast of the Epiph- 
any? Yet New Orleans is not a foreign city, 
and these children are good little Americans. 
Their chatter, with its traces of French and 
negro dialect, is bright and natural. 


By Mrs. 


THE ADOPTING OF Rose MarIgz. By 
Carroll Watson Rankin. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co, $1,50.—The troubles and com- 
pensations of adopting an Indian baby are 
certainly new material for a girls’ story, and 
the various incidents that happened in Dan- 
delion Cottage include adventures of an 
unusual kind. It may be remembered from 
an earlier book that Dandelion Cottage 
was a tumble-down house which by hard 
work and some assistance was made suffi- 
ciently habitable for four girls to use as their 
own private and particular club house, in 
which they could play at housekeeping and 
have the best of times together. Mrs. Ran- 
kin writes about real girls, natural and whole- 
some in their characteristics, even if they 
have rather extraordinary adventures, which 
justify writing about them. 


THe EacLe Bapcr. By Holman Day. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.— 
Logging life in the forests of Maine gives the 
setting in which the character of Shain 
Searway is developed into manhood, and the 
story of his initiation into the ways and 
customs of the loggers contains many excit- 
ing incidents. Shain was by no means per- 
fect. He failed once in a trust, and he came 
near being mixed up with a gang of smug- 
glers and counterfeiters, whom at the last, 
however, he helped capture with a deal of 
daring. But he went at life in the right 
spirit, and his story is a good one for boys to 
read. Mr. Day tells the story well, putting 
into the chapters something of the spirit 
of the forests and an appreciation of the men 
who do the rough forest work with will and 
pluck. 


THE Lapigs’ PacEantr, Edited by E. V. 
Lucas. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—Mr. Lucas is a prince of 
compilers and marshals his material with 
discriminating appreciation, He has an in- 
stinct for finding out-of-the-way selections 
that, once found, seem to be inevitable, His 
procession of women includes no less than 
thirty divisions. Beginning with ‘The 
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Buds” the pageant takes in the women of 
different nationalities, sung by their own 
poets, the heroines, mothers, paragons, 
blues, and saints, the women of Shakespeare 
and Scott, and many others. The prose 
selections afford the best character studies, 
and many of these are taken from books that 
we ought to read oftener in these days of 
‘‘best sellers” that are forgotten in a year. 


LirrLE NED Happy AND FLoRA. By 
Gertrude“Smith. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.30 net.—Ned Happy is one of 
the “pretend playmates,” with which many 
a lonely or shy or misunderstood child has 
tried to satisfy the natural desire for equal 
companionship. Flora made the most of 
this small boy, and played the game with 
spirit and success, living as she did on an 
island where the tame pigeons and the orange- 
picking and the wonderful costume box 
needed two for real enjoyment. One of the 
pleasantest chapters is that in which Flora 
stops the great steamboat at their tiny land- 
ing in order to tell the captain that two girls 
and a boy are soon coming to live just over 
the river. 


THE BACHELOR AND THE BaBy, By Mar- 
garet Cameron. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—This is a short story of magazine 
length, in which a handsome young bachelor 
finds himself in embarrassing charge of a 
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The Bible is a spiritual but human biography 
of a nation, like other great religious literatures, 
developing through and exemplifying the evo- 
lutionary processes of growth like the human 
race itself, and revealing the gradual ascent of 
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baby just as he is on his way to make one of | 
a Christmas house party among strangers. 

The complications do not stop there, and the 

resulting disentanglement of twisted threads 

furnishes a Christmas story well adapted by 

size, shape and cost for one of the inexpen- 

sive gifts for which most people will soon 

begin to search. 


Miscellaneous. 


The famous chapters which contain the 
story of The Chariot Race from Ben Hur have 
been put ina book by themselves, and espe- 
cially adapted to the holiday season by illus- 
trations in color by Sigismond de Ivanow- 
sky and brilliant binding with a stirring 
cover-picture of the finish of the race. These 
are the chapters by which Lew Wallace is 
best remembered, and, as the story is here 


made complete in itself, they are well fitted 
to this use. The book is published by Har- 
per & Brothers, (Price $1.25.) 


Olive Green’s cook-books come in the 
Home-maker’s Series, published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons of New York. The sixth 
of the series, How to Cook Meat and Poultry, 
contains no end of well-tried recipes, in- 
cluding many that concern the palatable 
using of the cheaper cuts of meat and the 
discouraging remnants of the more expen- 
sive cuts. The book represents trained as- 
sistance to the woman who desires to set her 
table economically and yet provide desirable 
variety. ‘The earlier books of the series have 
been found practical and helpful in actual 
use. 


Christian Life has this unstinted praise 
for the new novel by Rev. F. B. Mott:— 
Rev, F. Blount Mott, the minister of West 
Grove Unitarian Church, Cardiff, has already 
made somewhat of a reputation for himself 
as a novelist. Unless we are mistaken, his 
latest novel, God im San Dam,-will very 
considerably enhance that reputation. In- 
deed, we noticed recently that one reviewer, 
in a well-known religious weekly, perceives 
in Mr. Mott a dangerous rival to Mr. Silas 
Hocking as a religious novelist. So far as 
we know, Mr. Hocking, who has been in the 
field now many years, has never written a 
more intensely interesting novel than the 
one before us—and we do not forget the im- 
mense pleasure and profit with which we 
perused Andrew Fairfax some eighteen or 
twenty years ago. God in San Dam is not a 


novel to read and put away. It will bear 
reading and re-reading, and it is likely to 
live in the memory for life. It is human, 
Its chief characters, Lamb, Timothy, Deacon 
Derringer, Deacon Bossock and his wife and 
daughter Mary, are real living creatures that 
we know well, while the book from beginning 
to end is completely captivating. It is an 
attempt—and we think a very successful 
attempt—to tell the story of a religious 
faith wholly natural,- unorthodox, simply 
Christ-like, growing in strength through 
actual conflict with practical difficulties and 
the evils of a frontier settlement. We sin- 
cerely congratulate the gifted author on the 
appearance of this novel, for which we con- 
fidently predict an enormous demand, As 
a presentation of the case for a free and un- 
fettered Christianity, it will bear a favorable 
comparison with Robert Elsmere; while, as 
regards simplicity of diction, easy, natural 
style, and complete freedom from an over- | 
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AUTUMN BOOK LIST 


The Higher Sacrifice 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


54 pages. 80 cents wef; by mail, 
6 cents. 


An appeal to college-trained youth to forego selfish 
or personal ambitions, and to devote their money- 
getting power to the higher service of the common good, 
although they thereby sacrifice many opportunities 
for satisfying the legitimate tastes and inclinations 
fostered by their higher education. 
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Capt. Thomas A. Scott 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


76 pages. 60 cents wet; by mail, 
66 cents. 


Volume V. of ‘True American Types” Series. The 
real and eventful life-story of the deep-sea worker and 
wrecker who was an intimate friend of and fellow- 
laborer with Mr. Smith for many years, and the original 
of the character of ‘“*Caleb West” in ‘‘Caleb West: 
Master-diver.”’ 


I2mo. 16mo. 


Some Memories 
By ROBERT COLLYER 
12mo. 248 pages. $1.25 met; by mail, $1.35. 


Delightful reminiscences, rich in experiences, with 
quiet but irrepressible veins of humor and tenderness, 
memories ‘‘so interwoven with my life through the 
fifty years they touch the sunshine and shadows, the 
sorrows and the joy.” 


Sons of the Puritans 
I2mo. 244pages. $1.50 et; by mail, $1.60. 


Brief biographies of George Frisbie Hoar, Morrill 
Wyman, Horace Gray, Charles Franklin Dunbar, 
Phillips Brooks, Francis Channing Barlow, Henry 
Sturgis Russell, Roger Wolcott, William Eustis Russell, 
Charles Eliot, and William H. Baldwin, Jr., written 
by men in many cases of equally large reputation. 


The Sea of Faith 


By MILTON REED 
III pages. 80 cents ze¢; by mail, 
87 cents. 


An outline of the part which faith has played in the 
history and development of man, and of the place 
which it should properly occupy in the religious thought 
and action of the present time. 


Paul 


By W. WREDE 
I2mo. 163pages. $1.00 ze¢; by mail, $1.09. 


I2mo. 


The aim of this volume, the second of the series of 
translations from noted German theologians, is not 
to give a biography of Paul, but to characterize his 
personality, ministry, religion, and historical signifi- 
cance. 


Where the Light 
Dwelleth 


By ROBERT COLLYER 
283 pages. $1.40 net; by mail, 
$1.50. 


A volume of splendid sermons, the spiritual fruitage 
of a long life of high thinking, helpful preaching, and 
noble living. 


A Book of Prayers 


By CHARLES GORDON AMES 


I2mo. 136 pages. $1.50 ze?, in cloth; 
$2.50 wet, in flexible leather; postage, 10 
cents additional. 

_ Prayers by the minister of the Church of the Disciples 

in Boston. They cannot fail to be of high service to all 


who in private or public worship seek the fitting expres- 
sion of human need and divine aspiration. 


I2mo. 


A unique booklet, of which the moral is not too obvious 
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Che Dome, 
Keep Pegging Away. 


Men seldom mount ata single bound 
To the ladder’s very top; 

They must slowly climb it, round by round, 
With many a start and stop. 

And the winner is sure to be the man 
Who labors day by day, 

For the world has learned that the safest plan 
Is to keep on pegging away. 


You have read, of course, about the hare 
And the tortoise,—the tale is old,— 

How they ran a race—it counts not where— 
And the tortoise won, we’re told. 

The hare was sure he had time to pause 
And to browse about and play, 

So the tortoise won the race because 
He just kept pegging away. 


A little toil and a little rest, 
And a little more earned than spent, 
Is sure to bring to an honest breast 
A blessing of glad content. 
And so, though skies may frown or smile, 
Be diligent day by: day; 
Reward shall greet you after awhile 
If you just keep pegging away. 
—Nixon Waterman. 


For the Christian Register. 


Tale of a Squirrel. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 

Dolly was sitting on the laundry window- 
sill watching Hulda dampening the clothes. 
“OQ Hulda,” cried she, suddenly, looking 
out into the back yard, ‘‘look at the funny 
pussy-cat!” 

“Pussy-cat, my darlint,’’ sniffed Hulda; 
“sure, that’s no cat; it’s a rat, I’m thinking, 
or maybe a weasel,” and, as the small gray 
animal stopped scurrying along the fence, 
and, sitting up straight, curled its. fluffy tail 
over its back like a plume, she and Dolly 
cried in one breath, ‘‘its a squirrel, it’s a 
squirrel!” 

“A squirrel in a city back yard!” cried 
mother, dropping her egg-beater and coming 
to the window; “it must have escaped from 
some boy or other.’’ 

“O mother,” cried Dolly, ‘“may I catch 
him, and may I keep him? Please say yes, 
mother!” 

“Yes,” laughed mother, “zf you catch 
him! But I fear he won’t be caught, and, 
also, does not seem inclined to be kept; but,” 
she added, “suppose you set some nuts— 
the chestnuts and hickories we found in the 
woods yesterday—out on the window-sill 
and see whether he’ll come for them,”’ 

So Dolly opened the laundry window and 
set the nuts on the sill; and they all went 
back into the kitchen where mother went on 
with her cooking, and Hulda washed the 
lunch dishes, while Dolly kept as still as a 
mouse watching the squirrel. 

As soon as the little creature caught sight 
of the nuts he ran down the fence and 
scampered to the window, where he crouched 
a few moments, his thickly whiskered little 
nose wrinkling and quivering, his beady 
black eyes searching for possible danger: 
then he pounced on two or three nuts, stowed 
them away in his sidepockets, and dashed 
off with them to the grass plot. Here he 
ran from clothes-pole to clothes-pole, evi- 
dently taking them for some peculiar kind of 
city tree, finally selecting one of the four 
for his own particular one, at the foot of which 
he hurriedly scratched a hole in which he 


and fly there. 
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deposited his booty, carefully covered it, and 
rushed back for a new supply. He kept 
this up—to Dolly’s delight—until the nuts 
were all buried, where he painstakingly 
went over his cache, scraping, patting, and 
smoothing the ground until no one would 
have guessed it had ever been disturbed. 
He then stopped work and, after thoroughly 
“washing his face’ and flirting his tail, 
proceeded to amuse himself. From pole 
to pole he gambolled, climbing first one, then 
the other, and enjoying the view therefrom 
until Dolly grew tired of watching him and 
turned to her dolls instead, -wheeling 
Sophonisbe-Ann up and down the back yard 
walk and seeing Hulda take down the wash 
line, in which proceeding Master Squirrel also 
seemed much interested. He mounted his 
own clothes-pole—the one above his little 
cache—to the round ball on top, where he 
sat straight on end, following Hulda as she 
rolled the rope round hand and elbow, linger- 
ing at each pole to unfasten the line. She 
was hurrying along (for the short November 
afternoon was growing chilly) and had 
evidently quite forgotten his squirrel-ship, 
when, just as she neared his post and had 
planted one substantial foot upon his buried 
treasure, he uttered a chattering protest 
and hurled himself upon her, a flying bunch 
of gray fur, waving tail, and burning indigna- 
tion. Hulda in her turn uttered a piercing 
shriek, dropped wash-line and clothes-pin 
bag, ran into the house, and dropped breath- 
less—but otherwise unhurt—into the nearest 
chair, while the scared and offended squirrel 
swarmed over the fence and ne’er was heard 
of more. 


Little Blackie Bear. 


Not so very long ago Little Blackie Bear 
lived in the Great Woods with his mother. 
Their home was in the big cave near the old 
chestnut-tree, and here they were very cosey 
together. One day Mother Bear said to 
Little Blackie, ‘‘You are old enough now to 
go out into the Great Woods and find your 
own food.” 

“Very well, mother,” said Blackie. ‘But 
first tell me, please, what is good to eat.” 

“Rabbits, wrens, muskrats, and men will 
do to begin with,’’ answered Mother Bear. 
So little Blackie kissed his mother good-bye 
and started out into the Great Woods. 

He had not gone very far when he met a 
rabbit. 

“Ho!” said Blackie, “I believe you are 
good to eat!” 

“Oh, no!” said the rabbit, “‘I am not at 
all good to eat until I have run a mile,” 

“Well, start off then,” said Blackie; ‘‘it is 
growing late. I have had no breakfast this 
morning and am getting pretty hungry.” 

So the rabbit started off and Blackie after 
him, and they ran and they ran until they 
came to a little hole under a big stump, and 
then, quicker than you could wink, the rab- 
bit slid into it and was gone. And, although 
Little Blackie Bear waited a long time, he did 
not come back again. But after a while a 
little wren hopped almost under his nose. 

“Ho!” said Blackie, “I believe you are 
good to eat!” 

“Oh, no,” said the wren, ‘‘I am not at all 
good to eat until I have flown to the top of 
that tall tree,” 

‘Very well, then,” said Blackie, “hurry up 
It is growing late, and I am 
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very hungry, for I have had no breakfast 
this morning.” 

So the wren flew over the tree-tops and was 
gone, and although Little Blackie Bear waited 
a long time, she did not come back again. 
But presently he saw a muskrat on the edge 
of anear-by stream, and he ran over to him 
and exclaimed :— 

“T believe, sir, you are good to eat!” 

“Oh, no!” said the muskrat, “I am not 
at all good to eat until I have had a swim.” 
And he slid into the water, and in a few 
moments climbed up on the top of his house 
in midstream and sat there. 


After a while Blackie called out to him:— — 


‘Well, Mr. Muskrat, aren’t you good to 
eat yet?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’? said the muskrat. “I am 
good enough now, but it would spoil me to 
swim back.” 

“Dear me!” sighed Blackie, “here it is 
*way past dinner-time, and I have had no 
breakfast yet!” And he turned away from 
the stream feeling very sad. But he had 
not gone very far when he saw a man with a 
gun over his shoulder, for he was a great 
hunter. 

“Ho!” said Blackie, and it sounded very 
much like a growl when he said it. “Ho, I 
believe you are good to eat!” 

‘Oh, no,” said the man. “I am not at 
all good to eat until I have run a long way.” 
So he threw down his gun, for he was a 
great hunter and knew just what to do, and 
started to run, and Blackie after him; and 
they ran and they ran and they ran until they 
came to a little house beside a road, The 
door was open, so the man ran right in, and 
by the time Blackie got there he had climbed 
up a ladder and through a hole in the ceiling 
and pulled the ladder up after him. 

“Ho,” said Blackie, “‘come down here! 
You are good to eat now!” 

“Ves,” said the man, “I believe I am 
very good to eat, but I don’t care about 
being eaten. However, if you are hungry, 
just step into the pantry and help yourself 
to whatever you find there. The door, you 
will find, is open.” 

So Blackie ran into the pantry, and there 
he found pies and cakes and bread and 'meat 
and jam, and lots of good things, and he began 
to eat at once; for he had had no breakfast 
and was nearly starved. 

Then the man sent his wife downstairs 
(for he was a great hunter, you will remem- 
ber, and knew just what to do), and she 
shut and locked the pantry door so quickly 
that Blackie was a prisoner before he knew 
it. But he did not mind at all, for he was 
very busy eating up the pies and cakes and 
all the good things he had found in the pantry. 
When he could eat no more, he stretched 
out on the floor and was very soon fast 
asleep. 

In the morning he was awake bright and 
early, but not before the great hunter; for, 
when he opened his eyes, there he stood 
looking through the little pantry window at 
him. 

“Ho,” said Blackie, ‘shall I eat you this 
morning ?”’ 

“Oh, no!” said the hunter. “And you 
need never trouble yourself again about 
looking for food in the Great Woods, for I 
am going to put you in a cage and sell you 
to the circus man, and he will feed you every 
day.” 


So he put Little Blackie Bear into a cage 
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and sold him to the circus man, And now, 
whenever you go to the circus, you may see 
him there; and possibly some day you may 
get there in time to see the circtis man feed 
him.—Elizabeth Gale, in Good Housekeeping. 


Why the Bell Rang. 


Once upon a time there was a baby named 
Molly, and she was the only little child for 
miles around. 

As far as you could see from the door of 
Molly’s home there was not a tree, not a 
fence, not even a hill to break the smooth, 
round horizon line. Violets and lady-slip- 
pers and wild roses grew up to her very door, 
and the green prairie grass stretched around 
it. I don’t think Molly really thought how 
pretty it was; but she was a happy child, 
and laughed a dozen times for every once 
that she cried. 

Molly lived in a town that had only two 
houses,, But it was a real town, and had its 
name printed in big letters on the map, for 
it was the county seat of the county. And 
now another house was going up, and it was 
a court-house of red brick. Oh, how proud 
the people of the county, and particularly of 
the tiny town of two houses, were of that 
new court-house! 

The little town was not going to stay 
little. All the settlers knew that. They 
expected it to be as big as Chicago in a few 
years. (Chicago was not very big then!) 
Across the prairie every day the white-cov- 
ered “prairie schooners” were moving, and 
the country was settling up fast. 

At morning, noon, and night Molly’s little 
house and the one other were lively places, 
for the men who were building the court- 
house took their meals at these houses. 
Some of the men slept at the two houses also; 
and some of them slept in the unfinished 
court-house, and, when it rained, they had to 
get up and hold umbrellas over themselves 
to keep dry. 

Molly liked the men, for they took her up 
and petted her and played with her, and 
sang her funny songs and did ticks to 
amuse her, She liked to have them come, 
and she did not like to have them go away. 

Now beside Molly’s house was a great bell 
in a frame work. At dinner-time and sup- 
per-time mamma would ring that bell, and 
the men would come to their meals. Molly 
soon learned that they came when the bell 
was rung. 

“Mamma, ring bell!” she would beg at 
all hours of the day. But her mamma only 
rang it at meal-times. 

One day the men were working very hard; 
for a shower was coming up, and they wanted 
to get all the shingling on before it rained, 
and so keep dry for once if they could. 

Suddenly the bell over at Molly’s house 
rang. It was only three o’clock! 

The head workman scrambled down the 
ladder from the scaffold with a white face. 
“Something must have happened at the 
house! Run, boys!” he cried. 

How they ran across the strip of prairie, 
with their heads full of dreadful thoughts of 
fires and rattlesnake and Indians and all 
the pioneer dangers! But the little house 
Was as quiet and peaceful as could be. Mol- 
ly’s mamma sat by the table sewing, so ab- 
sorbed that she had not even heard the bell! 

“What did you ring the bell for?” asked 
the men. 
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“J did not ring the bell,” she replied, 
much surprised. 

They all hurried around the house, and 
there, her chubby hands still holding the 
bell-rope, was baby Molly! 

“Molly ringed bell!’’ she cried gleefully. 
“Molly ringed bell! Men come! Come play 
wiv Molly!” 

The little witch had wanted the men to 
come and play with her, and so she had 
pulled and tugged at the rope with her small 
hands until she had rung the bell herself. 

And the men stopped and played with her, 
in spite of the coming shower. They thought 
there never was such a cunning trick for a 
baby to do. And they never tired of telling 
about it afterwards. That is how I chanced 
to hear about it, though it happened ever 
so many years ago.—Bertha E. Bush, in 
Little Folks. 


Just Play. 


Alice had a Teddy bear and a go-cart and a 
doll—oh, many dolls!—and a long list of 
other playthings. 

Poor, pale-faced little Kitty looked down 
longingly upon her from the upper veranda. 

“T wish she would come up and play with 
me!” sighed Kitty. 

“Perhaps she would if you asked her,” 
said Kitty’s mother, encouragingly. 

So Kitty leaned over the railing and called 
down in a very coaxing voice ,— 

“Please come up here and play with me.” 

Alice looked up. 

“Won’t you?” said Kitty. 
some. And I’m sick.” 

A frown puckered Alice’s forehead and a 
a cloud came over her face. She shook her 
head. 

“There’d be so much to move. And I like 
this place. I’d rather play by myself.” 

“She’s mean!” said Kitty to her mother. 

And Bobby Hatfield, who had stood on 
the steps of the lower porch and heard, said 
to himself :— 

“She’s mean! She ought to be ashamed 
to behave like that to such a poor weak little 
girl.” 

Bobby was going to the beach. He had his 
pail and his spade. And besides them he 
had a hope. He hoped that the same nice 
man that had helped him build a tower 
yesterday would help him build a bigger 
tower to-day. 

Bobby put his foot down on the next step 
and there he stopped. 

“Pooh! What could I do?” he asked 
himself. ‘‘What good would a spade and a 
pail be for playthings on an upper veranda?” 

Then, any way, Bobby knew that it would 
spoil the hope entirely. Of course a boy 
would rather play with a big brown man 
than a pale, thin girl who was two whole 
months younger than he was. 

“Alice ought to go,’’ scowled Bobby. 
“She could just as well as not.” 

Suddenly he started down the steps on a 
run. He went to the beach and gathered 
shells. When his pail was full, a voice bes 
hind him said:— 

“How is it, partner? 
more towers, to-day?” 

Very slowly Bobby turned around. His 
face was very sober. 

“No, sir, Thank you. I guess I can’t,” 
he said, “I’ve got to play with a girl that’s 
sick,” 
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Bobby ran back faster than ever, He was 
afraid to stop. He wished that he had told 
the brown man that he was sorry: it was not 
very polite not to tell him that he was sorry. 
But he was afraid to go back. 

“JT can’t help Alice’s meanness, but I 
can help mine,” he panted. ‘“‘But maybe 
I couldn’t if I went back.” 

“Here Iam!” he announced when he had 
reached the upper porch. 

Kitty brightened rather uncertainly. 

“T’ve come to play with you,” said Bobby. 

Then she brightened very certainly, in- 
deed. 

They had an astonishingly nice time. 
Kitty was fine, for a girl, at planning games. 
Really, Bobby thought that, if she had been 
a boy, she would have been fine at it. 

When it was lunch time, two men stood in 
the hall window and saw them. One of the 
two was Kitty’s father. The other was a 
big brown man, 

“It takes very small things to make7chil- 
dren happy,” said Kitty’s father. 

“Sometimes,” said the big brown man; 
but he said it, without speaking, to himself, 
“Sometimes it takes unselfishness, and that 
is about the largest thing there is.”’ 

The big brown man was going boating that 
afternoon and he wanted company.—Sally 
Campbell, in Sunday School Times. 


An Appreciative Audience. 


Under an old piazza floor, the boards 
loosened by long usage, and the foundation 
rotted by years of service, a family of toads 
spend the summer months. Each evening 
after sunset, when the twilight shades are 
falling, I take my banjo and, sitting in the big 
piazza chair, play softly to myself. 

By and by a head pops out of a crevice, 
two bright eyes look around, and a big 
awkward body follows: another and another 
soon join the company, and there they sit 
in a solemn row winking their bead-like 
eyes at me. 

Night after night the performance is re- 
peated, and each time the audience is forth- 
coming, and sits in silent dignity to the end 
of my concert.—Our Four-footed Friends. 


“Now, boy, help me all you can to-night,” 
said mother, as she was preparing to give the 
small boy his bath and put him to bed. 
“Suppose you draw the water for me!” 
The little fellow started out of the door, and 
his mother called him back. ‘‘Where are 
you going, dear?”’ ‘“‘ Why, mother,” said he, 
“you asked me to draw the water for you, 
and I was going downstairs to get my 
pencil.” 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END .THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 
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Journey’s End. 


BY WILSON JEFFERSON, 


I have felt the lures of earth, 
Sun-flecked road and heaving tide; 
But the place that knew my birth 
I would seek now, to abide, 


Through life’s noon-time splendor, I 
Roamed and felt the world’s wild call; 
Give me now a glimpse of sky 

Here where peace is over all. 


Once earth’s bounds to me seemed nearer, 
And my joys sprang from the road; 

Now yon hearthside calling clearer, 

Rest would give me and my load. 


International Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


Rev. Valentine D. Davis, who for ten years 
past has been the able and sweet-spirited 
editor of the Inquirer of London, a weekly 
which, while not an official organ, has been 
prominent in upholding the Unitarian point 
of view in Religion and Life, has resigned the 
charge of that journal, and will resume the 
duties of the ministerial profession. 

This intelligence will awaken the sincerest 
regret, not only in British Unitarian circles, 
but among their international allies, espe- 
cially those charged with the conduct of the 
International Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers, 
who have found in Mr. Davis a fellow-worker, 
earnest, discreet, and devoted. Identified 
with the Council from its first session in 
London, in 1901, he has taken an active part 
in its promotion. With large vision and an 
intelligent sympathy which was extended to 
every manifestation of spiritual freedom and 
progress, in whatever land or under what- 
ever auspices, he has made the Inquirer 
perhaps the most zealous and widely in- 
fluential of the journalistic agencies enlisted 
in its behalf. In the cause of international 
amity between religious liberals he has 
never spared himself, making long and 
arduous journeys that he might attend their 
gatherings in Continental Europe and 
America, bring them the greetings of their 
British brethren, and quicken them with his 
reconciling and persuasive presence and his 
profound faith in a free and spiritual religion. 

We who were privileged to be his fellow- 
workers in this cause have abundant reason 
to be grateful to one who has so ably and 
unselfishly seconded our endeavors. We are 
confident that his withdrawal from editorial 
duty will not lessen his important service in 
the field of international co-operation, 
peace, and amity. We shall be fortunate, 
indeed, if his successor in the conduct of 
the Inquirer proves to be equally interested 
in the larger view of religious obligation and 
opportunity. 

Rev. Miss Gertrude von Petzold, on the 
eve of leaving England for America, was the 
recipient of many expressions of good will 
from her parish and citizens of Leicester. 
Among others a body of two hundred work- 
ingmen, before whom she has given courses 
of lectures, presented her with a handsome 
gift. Miss Petzold will arrive in Boston in 
early November. 

p Mention should be made in this column 
of the death of Prof. Gustav Oppert, a genial 
and learned German scholar who, since 1894, 
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was professor of the Non-Aryan language 
of India at the University of Berlin. For 
over twenty years he was a professor of 
Sanskirt at Madras, and in friendly relations 
with the Brahmos, or Theists, of that country. 
In 1900 Prof. Oppert visited this country 
and took part in the celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the American 
Unitarian Association, making a very agree- 
able impression by his kindly word and 
presence. 

The recent death of Prof. Dr. Frederick 
Paulsen, of the philosophical faculty of the 
University of Berlin, removes another of the 
great lights, who have made that school of 
learning illustrious in the modern world. 
Prof. Paulsen’s important works on Philoso- 
phy, Ethics,and Education are among the 
most notable productions of the closing years 
of the last century. Many of them have 
been translated for the English-speaking 
world. It has been well said that the secret 
of the influence of his writings lies in their 
ethical power. He could not abide any 
philosophy whose roots were not deeply 
grounded in the ethical consciousness of 
mankind, as developed through the ages, and 
four-square with man’s healthy instincts of 
self-preservation and social duty. With the 
hyper-critical theories of a Nietzsche or the 
scientific dogmatism of a Haeckel he had 
little patience. But he equally protested 
against the dead letter of ancient religious 
systems and outworn methods of education. 
To preserve the well-approved results of 
past thinking and experience, and on this 
foundation to build vigorously upward into 
light and freedom, was his aim. His religious 
feeling was disciplined by experience and 
spiritualized by thought, and bore as one 
of its noblest fruits a large-hearted tolerance 
and charity. 

The Monistic movement in Germany has 
extended to Freemasonry. A year ago the 
independent order of “Freemasons of the 
Rising Sun” was established. At its recent 
annual meeting in Nuremberg, it was stated 
that the 57 original members had increased 
to 400, distributed among 1o lodges in Ger- 
many, Austria,and Switzerland. There are 
also affiliated members in the Transvaal, 
America, and Egypt. 

The real reason for the rapid growth of 
this movement is the suppression of free 
religious thought in Germany. Many busi- 
ness men, teachers, clergymen, civil servants, 
etc., who hold liberal opinions, are compelled 
to conceal them for fear of injury to their 
private and business affairs by official per- 
secutors. Their only refuge is to organize 
in secret for mutual exchange of opinions 
and encouragement. The Freemason lodges 
of Germany, like those of France, are 
rapidly becoming centres of liberal, and in 
some cases of radical, thought. But liberal 
Christianity has little to hope for from this 
secret propaganda, The order of Saint Nico- 
demus will never convert the world. To 
openly avow one’s free faith and bravely 
bear the consequences is the only way of 
religious salvation for our German brethren. 
May they find it! 

The university of Berlin has enrolled 
7,709 students this year, together with 5,267 
male and 777 women auditors, a total of 
13,753 persons. Munich is second with 
6,585. Leipzig has 4,815 in all, Of the 2,033 
women attending lectures in the 21 universi- 
ties of Germany 383 are enrolled as actual 
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students, principally at Munich. This num- 
ber will rapidly increase in the near future, 
as the Prussian universities are about to open 
their doors to women,—an example our New 
England colleges may take to heart. 

The Jesuit Father Georges Bartoli, former 
editor of the Civilia Cattolica, having in his 
lectures at Plaisance, Italy, opposed the re- 
cent encyclical of the pope against modern- 
ist ideas, has been disciplined and ordered 
to India. He has, however, preferred to 
withdraw from the Jesuit order. 

An address in German of singular felicity, 
pungent wit, and impressiveness was de- 
livered in August last at the Social-Evan- 
gelical Congress in Dessau, by Prof. Walter 
Rauschenbusch of Rochester, N.Y. .The 
opportunity was given him to speak at a. 
social gathering of the Congress, held in a 
public beer garden, on “German Drinking 
Habits in the Light of American Ideals and 
Customs.” It was a delicate business to 
criticise the convivial practices of his German 
hosts, of whom several hundred sat about 
him, nearly all with beer glasses before them. 
The printed report of his address discloses 
how happily our American representative 
acquitted himself, saying drastic truths in 
so courteous and witty a manner as to win 
general assent and frequent applause. 

Herr Franz Pickardt, a prominent Salz- 
burg journalist, sounds a note of alarm in 
the University of Vienna, Ten out of twenty 
professors of law are Jews, while at the uni- 
versity of Prague twenty-eight out of sixty- 
nine professors of medicine are Jews, and at 
Vienna 61 per cent. of the students of medi- 
cine are Jews. One-third of the pupils in 
the secondary schools of Vienna are Jews, 
and Jews constitute more than a quarter 
of the whole body of students in the universi- 
ties of Austria collectively. Yet Jews num- 
ber only one-twentieth of the Austrian 
population. 


The Press as Prophet. 


The newspaper press sometimes asserts 
the gift of prophecy and tells us what will 
happen. With good-natured chivalry the 
London Times of the first week in October 
reprinted for modern sight what the Times 
of 1808 said of Sir Arthur Wellesley before 
he had become the Duke of Wellington 
The England of to-day has reasons to be 
happy that the English government of 
1808 was not governed by newspapers. 


“THURSDAY, September 29. 

“And now do we most ardently beseech 
Ministers to ‘assume a virtue, if they have 
it not’; or rather exert that virtue which we 
know they have. It is true, they lose the 
support of a great family; but then it is a 
support which has only tended to prop their 
elevation, as it did that of their predecessors, 
and will instantly slip from under them at 
their fall: nothing can equal their degrada- 
tion, if they are obliged to force Sir Arthur 
Wellesley upon the Spaniards; for obliged 
they must be, if itis done. Let them, if they 
choose, recall him, and make him a Peer: if 
he would equal in rank his friend the Duke of 
Abrantes, let them create him Duke of Cin- 
tra; and as to the Portuguese, they have been 
enough insulted by the recognition of one 
title, they can feel no emotion at the confer- 
ring of the other: but let not Sir Arthur be 
sent to Spain: let Ministers pension him if 
they will, and every man, woman, and child 
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belonging to him, and they shall, have our 
applause, but let them not send him to Spain: 
let them beware of inflaming the indignation 
or exciting the suspicion of a gallant and in- 
genuous nation. All Spain is in a ferment 
against us already, from Catalonia to Cadiz— 
from Corunna to Carthagena. Will it not 
naturally be enquired, when a British force 
is sent into their country, Who is this that 
is coming amongst us? Which of her heroes 
has England sent? Who is he that is to 
associate with Castanos and Palafox, and 
Morla, and Blake, and Cuesta? ‘Tell it not 
for shame—The Negotiator of Cintra—the 
Convention-maker, whose sagacity saw noth- 
ing remarkable in consigning the plunder of 
Portugul to the rapacity of the soldier— 
whose spirit did not revolt at exchanging 
five thousand brave Spanish troops, whom 
the gallantry of his countrymen had, in 
effect, set free, for an equal number of French 
villains, none of whom were either honoured 
by a commission or wore a uniform—the 
subject of Great Britain who first acknowl- 
edged the Tyrant of France. But to say no 
more of Sir Arthur Wellesley than his friends 
urge in his behalf, how will he whose name 
attests the Armistice of Lisbon, dare to tread 
the same soil, or enter the same tent, with 
the hero whose valour won, and whose hand 
subscribed the Treaty of Andujar?” 


The Tuckerman School. 


On Tuesday, November 10, at 10 o’clock, 
Mr. Albert E. Bailey will give his second 
laboratory exercise in Biblical Geography. 
This week his subject is ‘‘Palestine.” During 
the hour physical relief maps are to be con- 
structed. 

On Thursday, November 12, at 10.30, 
Miss Zilpha D. Smith is to speak on ‘‘ Methods 
Common fo Social Investigations.” 

Miss Sara C. Bullard will give her sixth 
talk on “The Sunday-school Kindergarten,” 
on Saturday, November 14, at 10.30 o’clock. 

These lectures are free to all, and the public 
are cordially invited to attend. 


Franklin Square House. 


Rev. Dr. George L. Perin, president of 
the Franklin Square House, Boston, the big 
home for working girls and students, has 
been, and is, conducting a rather remark- 
able financial campaign on behalf of that 
great enterprise. Starting six years ago 
with a single subscription of just $1,000, he 
organized a charitable corporation and con- 
tracted to purchase the old Conservatory of 
Music property, probably worth not less 
than $300,000. Since then he has raised 
and expended a little over $156,000. He is 
now engaged in raising another $100,000, 
all subscriptions being conditional upon 
his securing the whole amount. Four weeks 
ago he had in hand subscriptions or cash 
amounting to $60,000. During the past four 
weeks he has secured $15,213. This brings 
the total up to $75,213, and leaves him with 
$24,787 more to secure before his subscrip- 
sions become valid. The thing that lends 
spectacular interest to Dr. Perin’s canvass 
is that he must secure the balance before 
January 1, or lose several large subscriptions 
which have been made with a time limit. 
The house shelters nearly four hundred 
working girls and student girls, and the cause 
appeals strongly to those who are interested 
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in these classes of young women, who, but 
for such homes as the Franklin Square House, 
would be left to the cold comfort of the com- 
mon lodging house. Those who may be 
interested in this appeal should communi- 
cate with Dr. Perin, who may be addressed 
in care of the Franklin Square House, 11 
East Newton Street, Boston. ‘These sub- 
scriptions are to be applied to the reduction 
of the main indebtedness. When the property 
is paid for, the enterprise will be practically 
self-supporting, a philanthropy on a business 
basis, 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


The Higher Education. 


Talking with a prominent man of business 
only a few days ago, a man associated with 
one of the largest firms in the United States, 
a member of the company, he told me his 
simple philosophy: “When I was younger, I 
thought happiness and best results were 
owing to outward conditions. That view 
shaped my actions and greatly determined 
my plans. But I am wiser, now that I 
have reached threescore years. The most 
of life’s rewards are in ourselves. Our 
thoughts, our tastes, our aims, decide the 
matter.” 

This good friend is cheery and brave- 
hearted. ‘True, he has been prosperous in 
the worldly sense, but his chief pleasures do 
not spring from the material gains of his 
honorable career. If we turn to Emerson 
or Marcus Aurelius, the one a Concord citi- 
zen, the other an emperor, we find the same 
truth set forth in precept and in example. 
I suppose this great principle of mortal 
experience must be learned over and over 
by every generation. That seems to be a 
law of nature. My only reason for referring 
to the fact connects itself with the work of 
religious education, or, to bring it closer 
home, to the Sunday School. 

We are not engaged simply in the task of 
drilling pupils in theology, Biblical knowl- 
edge, and ethics. It is well enough, yes, 
needful, to call for a look at the larger out- 
look, and to ask ourselves, Can we imbue 
the young with a spirit of Christian self- 
reliance and noble independence of circum- 
stances? The public schools inculcate this 
spirit, to a degree; but it is often a species 
of modern stoicism, in which the finer and 
loftier sentiment is lost. Definite instruc- 
tion may not be possible in a school of such 
voluntary and curtailed conditions as_ the 
once-a-week session we have to deal with, 
lacking the authority and system of our civic 
educational facilities. We seek to impart 
knowledge, and our efforts in this direction 
must not be relaxed, yet a grander benefit 
lies beyond the horizon of mental enrich- 
ment. 

I thought of this as I read the following 
impromptu response from a clergyman, not 
of our faith, to a correspondent. Rev. 
John Tabb is known all through our land, 
as the writer of verses that appeal to the 
deepest religious feelings. His poems have 
appeared in our leading magazines, and his 
name is associated with spiritual interpre- 
tations of life and mature. He has lost his 
sight. He must grope where once he moved 
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ing clear, outward vision. Instead of mourn- 
ing his fate and growing down-hearted, he 
sends this merry message to a sympathizing 
friend :— 


There once were two brothers named Wright, 
Who rose in aérial flight; 

But a poet I know 

That much higher could go, 
For he soared till he got out of sight. 

With kindest regards and best greeting to 
you all, Iam. 

Very cordially yours, 
Joun B. Tass. 

Here is something more than an airy 
turn of wit; for Mr. Tabb, in a note, says 
he offers it as a reply to those who have 
written him in terms of sentimental con- 
dolence and stereotyped good will. He has 
an inner kingdom of courage and sunshine, 
created by sacred thoughts and profound 
faith, and, like Helen Keller, he calls on 
others to fall back on such resources in 
troublous times of personal experience. 
Now it is our business to help the young to 
this victorious feeling. It cannot be created 
ina moment: it is not the growth of an hour. 
Early training lays the foundations. 

Christian Science, New Thought, and the 
similar movements of our day, are seeking 
to make up the deficiencies of the ordinary 
religious nurture. It lacks buoyancy and 
bravery of soul: it is not keyed, as it ought 
to be, to the chivalric, optimistic standards 
of the gospel of Jesus. There is too much 
commercial interpretation of spiritual stand- 
ards, and the tenor of the advice is taken 
from worldly precepts. Great ideals are 
translated into terms of self-interest and 
transient motives. Everything must be 
explained in a matter-of-fact manner. 

The Sunday School is a part of the Higher 
Education. It must strive to give the power 
of seeing inner visions, of inspiring youth to 
prize ‘‘the kingdom within you.” It should 
equip with aspirations, and strengthen with 
the iron (or gold) of character. The heart of 
Christian nurture is to make the citizens of 
this world conscious of a higher, eternal 
birthright, which gives peace, power, and 
cheerfulness to every one, in the lights and 
shadows of life’s vicissitudes. 

Any devoted teacher can do this. Person- 
ality kindles personality. We are led of 
the spirit. Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 
South Middlesex Federation. 


The meeting was called to order at 4.30 
P.M, on the afternoon of October 18, by Rev, 
William H. Parker of Christian Union So- 
ciety, Reading, who conducted the devotional 
service. 

The business meeting opened with the 
president, Rev. John M. Wilson of Lexing- 
ton, in the chair, by the reading of the treas- 
urer’s report by the treasurer, showing [a 
balance of $44.10 in the treasury, and on 
motion, duly madeand seconded, it was voted 
that the same be accepted and placed on file. 

The secretary’s report of the meeting, held 
in West Medford the 3d of May, last, followed, 
and was duly accepted and voted placed on 
file. The chair then called for a report from 
the Nominating Committee on a list of officers 
As the committee was 
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unprepared and Rev. Harry Lutz of Billerica 
being the only representative present, the 
report was deferred until later in the after- 
noon, the chair appointing Miss Edith Melvin 
of Concord and Mr. Benjamin §S. Stoney of 
East Lexington to work with Mr. Lutz in 
preparing a list of nominees. 

A vote was then taken as to what dis- 
position should be made of the contribution 
for the day, and Miss Melvin of Concord 
moved that a contribution of $50 for the year 
should be made to the missionary work of 
the National Union. The motion being 
duly seconded, it was voted and passed 
unanimously. 

The business meeting then gave way to 
the programme for the afternoon which 
included a very interesting talk by Rev. Will- 
iam I, Lawrance, Winchester Unitarian So- 
ciety, on ‘‘Reasons for Loyalty to our Cause”’ ; 
some concise facts by Rev. Charles W. Cas- 
son, secretary of the Publicity Department 
of the American Unitarian Association, in re- 
gard to the Paragrapli Pulpit which to-day 
plays so large a part in supporting ‘Our 
Cause”: and some very inspiring and cheer- 
ful words from Rev. Henry Hallam Saunder- 
son, Third Congregational Society, Cam- 
bridge, on the ‘‘Training in Religion,’ which 
“Our Cause” affords the young people of 
to-day. 

At the termination of these discourses a 
brief space was allowed for a discussion of the 
subject of the day, when Miss Josephine 
Bruorton of the$Bedford Guild took advan- 
tage of the opportunity presented to make 
some very practical suggestions to the young 
people, as well as to the ministers, as to how 
to get the young people to frazn in religion, 

Mr. Percy A. Atherton was delegated by 
the National Union to address the meeting, 
which he did in an interesting as well as a 
very entertaining manner. At the conclusion 
of those remarks the roll was called by the 
secretary. 

The Nominating Committee then reported 
the following for officers for the ensuing 
year: president, Rev. William H. Parker, 
Reading; vice-president, Philip P. Sharples, 
Cambridge; secretary, Josephine Bruorton, 
Bedford; treasurer, Benjamin S. Stoney, 
East Lexington. 

The report was unanimously accepted, and 
the secretary was instructed to cast one bal- 
lot electing these officers for the ensuing year, 
which was thereupon cast, thus unanimously 
electing the officers named. 

It was then unanimously voted that the 
Federation accept the invitation of the Unity 
Guild in Carlisle, to entertain us in May, 1909, 
our next semi-annual meeting. 

At the conclusion of this business, and 
after a cordial invitation by Rev. Howard A. 
MacDonald, pastor of the church, we par- 
took of a very delectable luncheon and en- 
joyed a most interesting social hour at the 
hands of our hosts, the Follen Guild, East 
Lexington, 

At 7.30 o’clock the Federation reas- 
sembled in the church, Rev. Howard A. 
MacDonald conducting a beautiful devotional 
service, interspersed by a very acceptable 
musical programme, arranged by the ex- 
ecutive board of the Follen Guild, during 
which a contribution was taken, to be de- 
voted to the missionary work of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 

We then had the pleasure of listening to a 
Most beautiful sermon by Rev. Charles F, 
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Dole of the First Congregational Society of 


Jamaica Plain, at the conclusion of which 


Rev. Howard A. MacDonald pronounced the 

benediction, and the convention adjourned 

at 8.30 P.M. LinIAN V. BRUORTON, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Vesper services are held in the First 
Church in Boston, corner of Berkeley and 
Marlboro Streets, every Thursday afternoon, 
at 4.30 o’clock. All cordially invited. 


The next meeting of the Monday Club 
will take place on November 9, at 25 Beacon 
Street, at 11 AM. Rev. William Henry 
Parker of Reading, Mass., will preside. 
Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Service of the American 
Unitarian Association, will speak. Subject, 
“What Has Been Done, and What May be 
Done for the Churches.” 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada will be held at All Souls’ 
Church, Troy, N.Y., November 11 and 12. 
The Wednesday afternoon meeting will be 
held under the auspices of the National 
Alliance. Miss Emma C. Low, president, 
will give an address. Rev. U. G. B. Pierce 
will preach the conference sermon Wednes- 
day evening, and on Thursday addresses 
will be given by Rev. J. H. Holmes, Rev. 
H. H. Saunderson, and Dr. W. C. Gannett. 
On Thursday evening, at a platform meeting, 
the topic, “For the Rallying of our Church,” 
will be presented in addresses by Dr. S. A. 
Eliot, Rev. E. R. Shippen, Rev. C. E. St. 
John, and Rev. T. R. Slicer. 


Meetings. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY CONFERENCE.— 
The annual meeting held at Florence with 
the Free Congregational Society was largely 
attended and very enthusiastic. The con- 
ference sermon was preached by Rev. 
James H. Ecob of Flushing, N.Y., on Tues- 
day evening, October 27, on the theme, 
“The Religion of Social Service.” It was a 
noble theme, ably and interestingly pre- 
sented. On the following day, after the 
transaction of routine business, two hours 
of the forenoon were occupied with a con- 
sideration of parish problems, in which Rev. 
R. E. Birks of Deerfield spoke on ‘The 
Public Worship”; Rev. Granville Pierce of 
Warwick, on “The Parish and Social Ser- 
vice’; Rev. D. M. Wilson of Northfield, on 
“Business Methods for the Parish”: and 
Rev. K. E. Evans of Chicopee, on “The 
Sunday-school.” A lively and_ interesting 
discussion from the floor followed each of 
these addresses. 

Following its election of officers for the 
ensuing year, the conference voted to pres- 
sent the name of Joseph W. Stevens of 
Greenfield, as its choice for nomination to the 
directorate of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, to be elected in May of next year. 

In the afternoon a most delightful address 
was delivered by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
of Boston, on “Theodore Parker and Some 
of his Contemporaries.” It was a very 
general expression that this was the most 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East zoth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. . 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. ‘ 
Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. ; 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. ; 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


successful meeting of the conference in re- 
cent years. 


THE PLYMOUTH AND BAyY,CONFERENCE.— 
The autumn meeting was held with the 
First Parish in Pembroke on October 14. 
The conference opened with?‘an {inspiring 
devotional service, conducted by Rey. 
Melvin Brandow of Plymouth. Rev. 
Edward B. Maglathlin of West Bridgewater 
gave an able and instructive paper on ‘‘The 
Missionary Spirit and Work of our Con- 
ference.” The paper was largely historical, 
and dealt with the missionary efforts of 
the local conference in the past. It also 
reviewed briefly the work accomplished 
for the denomination by the American 
Unitarian Association and the Women’s 
Alliance. The discussion of the paper was 
opened by Rev. C. W. Casson, secretary 
of the Publicity Department of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, Mr, 
spoke of three ways in which the Uni. 
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tarian gospel may be brought to the atten- 
tion of the public,—the Paragraph Pulpit, 
the magazine calendar, and that of 
local publicity, a group of people in each 
church distributing literature, showing the 
faith of Unitarians, and wherein it differs 
from the faith of other denominations. 
Mr. Casson also urged incidentally, as a 
means of missionary propaganda, the show- 
ing of hospitality at our church services. 
Others who took part in the discussion 
were the former president of the conference, 
Dr. H. H. Filoon of Brockton, Mr. L. S. 
Richards of Marshfield Hills, Mr. H. A. 
Turner of Norwell, Miss Smith of Kingston, 
Rev. Nathanael Seaver of Scituate, Mrs. 
Horace R. Hubbard of Green Harbor, and 
Hon. W. S. Kyle of Plymouth, the new 
president of the conference, The roll-call, 
taken at the close of the morning session, 
showed one hundred and sixty delegates 
present. At 12.30 the conference adjourned, 
to partake of a bountiful collation furnished 
by the ladies of the Pembroke Parish. 

The address of the afternoon was by Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson, secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, on ‘‘Our Mission 
and our Missions.’’ It was a helpful and 
inspiring address, thoroughly enjoyed by 
all present. It would be well if every 
church in our fellowship could have the 
privilege of hearing this talk of Mr. Wilson 
concerning some of the things we are trying 
to do together, and setting forth the gospel 
for which our churches stand. A _ brief 
discussion followed, participated in by Rev. 
E, J. Prescott of Rockland and Mr. Casson. 
The conference adjourned at 3.15 with the 
singing of a hymn and the benediction 
pronounced by Mr. Paul H. Drake, the 
acting minister of the Pembroke church. 
At the business session of the conference, 
on motion of Rev. E. B. Maglathlin, the 
sum of $25 was voted to the First Parish 
in Pembroke, and a like amount to Grace 
Chapel, Green Harbor. 


THe South MmpLeseExX CONFERENCE.— 
The one hundred and twenty-seventh session 
of the conference was held in the Unitarian 
Church at Weston, October 21, Mr. Charles 
F. Dutch of Winchester presiding. The 
opening devotional service was conducted 
by Rey. Howard A. MacDonald of East 
Lexington, The address of the morning 
was given by Rev. Joseph H. Crooker 
of Roslindale. Subject: “The Greatest 
Tool of Life.” He presented the fact that 
in human life there is not only the reach 
God-ward, but also the sense of human 
relations, conditions, and _ responsibilities, 
a belief in God and also in man. The 
thought of God binds mankind together 
in brotherly service which presents a field 
of operation for the spirit. So there comes 
the new tool, the congregation,—a co- 
operation, a brotherhood, a common wor- 
ship and life. The church is an instrument 
that mediates between the ideal and its 
realization in life. It stands for the whole 
circumference of moral possibilities and 


fosters their growth. It is the tool of applied 
religion. It should be modernized,—apply 


religion in the forms of the day,—ennobled, 
and made efficient to the renewing of life. 
The discussion which followed was parti- 
cipated in by Rev. S. M. Crothers, Rev. 
W. L. Meaker, Mr. Smith, and Rey. Ida C. 
Hultin. The roll-call of the churches 
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showed an attendance of 210 (20 ministers) 
outside of the Weston church, whose num- 
bers present swelled the total to over 300. 
A collection of $40.08 was taken for con- 
ference expenses. Upon the word of greet- 
ing and welcome from Mr. Russell, the 
pastor of the church, the meeting adjourned 
for the luncheon and social hour. 

The address of the afternoon was given 
by Rev. W. I. Lawrance of Winchester, 
on “Religious Education and Church Life.” 
He emphasized especially the words “‘re- 
ligion” and “‘life.” The whole matter of 
religious education is in its infancy. It 
has been too long neglected, as indicated 
by the secondary place the Sunday-school 
has taken in the church’s activities. He 
urged the advancement of the denomina- 
tional Sunday-school department to a place 
that accords with the importance of the 
enterprise. In the local school work he 
emphasized the importance of an atmos- 
phere of reverent devotion; that religious 
natures be not only educated, but quickened. 
There must be warmth in the service. Be 
satisfied with nothing short of winning the 
heart. 

In the business session which followed, 
it was voted: (1) that in the future but 
two meetings of the conference be held 
each year, in the spring and fall, unless in 
the discretion of the Executive Committee 
another is desired; (2) that the conference 
recommend the church at West Somerville 
to the several churches for their financial 
aid, that a committee be appointed to 


Addresses. 


For the next few months the address of 
Rey. William R. Lord will be Needham, Mass. 


In Winchester, Mass., 27th ult., by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Alexander Revere Livingstone of Arlington 
and Lillian Mabel, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin C. 
Fisher of Winchester. 

In Charlestown, N.H., 29th ult., by Rev. E. M. 
Slocombe of Augusta, Me., assisted by Rev.S L. Elber- 
feld of Charlestown, Rev. Dudley R. Child of Boston 
to Ruth Fay, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Bowman of Charlestown, N.H. 


Deaths. 


BATCHELOR.—At West Upton, Mass., Oct. 26, 1908, 
Eli Warren Batchelor, aged 67 years, 4 months, 28 days. 
A loyal Unitarian, a regular attendant upon the services of 
the church, a faithful treasurer, a good triend ¢.G.H 


KNOWLTON .—At West Upton, Mass., Oct. 28, 1908, 
Gwendolyn, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Knowlton, Jr., aged 2 years, 10 days. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, §, WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 


mation and Cemetery srrengenents, : 
The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral ices without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANE 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


"WANZED by an able bodied, intelligent man, who is 

deaf and dumb, a place to work onafarm. It must 
be for some charitably disposed person who can work 
with him at first, as he is not familiar with farm work. 
Address A. G. B., office Christzan Register. 
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investigate the matter with power to act 
in bringing it to the attention of the churches 
for their contributions, with the hope that 
the sum of $628 be so raised and contrib- 
uted; (3) a vote of thanks to the Weston 
people for their hospitality, and to Mr. 
Horace Sears for his courtesy in opening 
his beautiful estate for the enjoyment of 
the visiting members of the conference. 
Harry Lutz, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Bulfinch Place Church, 
Rev. Christopher R. Eliot: Mr. Herbert D. 
Heathfield will give a stereopticon lecture 


. Notices. 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
AUTUMN MEETING 
NEW YORK CITY 


Monday to Wednesday 
November 16-18, 1908 


ORDER OF EXERCISES 


ALL SOULS” CHURCH, corner Fourth Avenue and 
Twentieth Street (Rev. T. R. Siicer, Minister). 


Monday’ Evening, November 16, 8 o’clock. Platform 
Meeting, with three thirty-minute addresses. 


Rey. Epwarp A. Horton, President of Society. 
Opening Remarks. 


Mr. Wiriiam C. Bargs, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Cambridge, Mass. Subject, ‘‘What to 
Teach in the Sunday School, and How to Use what 
has been Taught.” 


Rev. A. P, Reccorp, Springfield, Mass. Subject, 
“The Sunday School a Co-worker with the Public 
School.” 


Rev. C. E. Sr. Joun, Philadelphia, Pa. Subject, 
“What do We Mean by Spiritual Nurture? ” 


SAME CHURCH, Tuesday forenoon, November 17, 
10 o’clock. Two addresses, each followed by 
questions and discussion. 


ApDELBERT Moor, Esq., Buffalo, N.Y. Subject, 
“Religious Education and Citizenship.” 
Discussion, opened by Rev. T. R. Slicer. 

Rev. A. R. Hussey, Baltimore, Md. Subject, 


‘*Sunday Schools and Character-making.’”’ 
Discussion, opened by Rev. J. H. Holmes. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, Park Avenue and 
Thirty-fourth Street (Dr. Robert Collyer and 
Rev. J. H. Holmes, Ministers). 


Tuesday Evening, November 17,8 o'clock. Platform 
Meeting, with three thirty-minute addresses. 


Rev. W. C. Gannett, D.D., Rochester, N.Y. 
Subject, “Effectiveness in Sunday-School Teach- 
ing.’” 

Rev. A. M. Lorn, D.D., Providence, R.I. Subject, 
“The Sunday School as a Phase of Social Service.’’ 


Rev. THomas VAN Ness, Boston, Mass. Subject, 
‘How Best can we teach Doctrine and Belief ?’’ 


SAME CHURCH, Wednesday forenoon, November 18, 
10 o'clock. Two Addresses, each followed by 
questions and discussion. 


Mrs. CLrarA Bancrorr Bgarrey, Boston, Mass. 


Subject, “The Elements of a Successful Sunday 
School,” 
Rev, W. I. Lawrance, Winchester, Mass. Subject, 


‘Spirit and Methods.’’ 


Collations will be served to those in attendance after 
the forenoon sessions of Tuesday and Wednesday. Cor- 
respondence as to entertainment of delegates should be 
addressed to Mr, O. Ellery Edwards, Jr., 206 Broadway, 
New York City. These meetings are held by invitation 
of the New York Unitarian Sunday-School Union, under 
the auspices of the Sunday-Schoo! Society, and are open 
to the public. 
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on “In Japan with a Camera,’’ November 
11, at 8 P.M. Admission, ten cents. Course 
season tickets, twenty-five cents. 


BELLINGHAM, WasH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Fred Alban Weil: The presence 
of Rev. Bradford Leavitt of the First Church, 
San Francisco, as Billings lecturer gave this 
new movement a helpful impetus. Fifty 
people heard Mr. Leavitt’s vital address on 
a Saturday evening. This was followed by 
an informal reception and refreshments. 
The number present indicated a growing 
interest throughout the community in Uni- 
tarianism, and was by far the largest attend- 
ance at a Billings lecture in Bellingham. 
On Sunday morning Mr. Leavitt preached a 
powerful sermon to a congregation of seventy- 
five people, considerably more than the usual 
attendance. ‘The service practically marked 
the completion of a year of weekly services 
in the city. Mr. Leavitt’s visit to Belling- 
ham is held in grateful appreciation by this 
young and struggling society upon the 
“firing line,’ where a Unitarian minister is 
an object of suspicion among the “‘brethren,”’ 
if not of condemnation. His forceful pres- 
ence inspired the few faithful and secured 
the respect of those attracted by curiosity. 
The movement in Bellingham has fifty in- 
terested people at this time—something of 
an increase. The average congregations 
now number from 35 to 40. The meetings 
are held in a club house. ‘The society 
has had and is having a financial problem, 
and for such an unorganized group is doing 
well in gradually taking upon itself the com- 
mittee work and activities of an established 
society. A  Sunday-school, started last 
spring with six children, now has twenty-five 
enrolled. A Study Class, composed of 
teachers and normal school students, meets 
every Sunday. The Alliance has few mem- 
bers, but accomplished faithful work the past 
year. The society has a fine lot and needs 
a chapel. A building belonging to the so- 
ciety would further the work more than 
anything else at this point. As the society 
is obliged to make every effort to meet run- 
ning expenses, it could not wisely or possibly 
build a chapel at present. Donations for 
this purpose from Eastern friends will be 
acknowledged and appreciated. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—The First Parish, 
Rev, William H. Lyon, D.D.: On Sunday 
morning, November 8, Rev. Roger S. Forbes 
of Dorchester will preach. 


Duxpury, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Andrew Hahn: The annual harvest festival 
was held on Sunday, October 18. The hand- 
some pulpit was decorated with autumn 
boughs and leaves from the adjoining wood- 
land. With these were mingled flowers, 
vegetables, and fruits, arranged with much 
artistic skill, The Sunday-school occupied 
front seats and took part in the service. 
Mr. Hahn delivered an excellent sermon 
appropriate to the occasion. This church 
owes much of its continued prosperity to the 
unflagging interest of Mr. Herbert Walker, 
its superintendent for many years. He and 
its devoted teachers have held on under 
many discouragements. The past three 
years under the able pastorate of Mr. Hahn 
have been fruitful of increase in prosperity 
both in the church and in the Sunday-school. 
An Alliance Branch has been formed in con- 
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nection with its Sewing Society, which brings 
together the members of the parish and unites 
them with neighboring parishes of that con- 
ference. 


LEXINGTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. John M. Wilson: Last spring 
the society decided upon important changes 
in its church property, which have been 
accomplished during the past four months. 
The old vestry with dining-hall beneath, 
which adjoined the main church building in 
the rear, has been extended twenty feet 
backwards. This gives greater floor space 
both in the main hall used by the Sunday- 
school and as a general assembly room, and 
also in the dining-hall below. There is a new 
platform in the main hall framed by a grace- 
ful arch, and on this platform are two rooms 
suitable for Sunday-school class-rooms, or 
as dressing-rooms when entertainments are 
being given. A porte-cochére shelters the 
wide entrance to the vestry, and a broad 
staircase affords comfortable access to the 
upper and lower halls. On the level of the 
dining-hall is a convenient roomy kitchen, 
with pantry and serving-room, well-equipped 
for the social uses of the parish. On this 
floor also are ample cloak-rooms for men and 
women. The walls of the main hall are 
painted olive green and the woodwork white. 
A light buff tint on the dining-room walls 
gives a sense of warmth and brightness. A 
new heating apparatus has been installed, 
the whole building painted outside, and 
many minor improvements done. The whole 
has cost nearly nine thousand dollars, more 
than two-thirds of which have been already 
secured, with assurances that the rest will 
not burden the society long. The improve- 
ments were opened for inspection Thursday 
evening, October 29. Mr. George O. Whiting, 
chairman of the Building Committee, pre- 
sided at some simple exercises in the main 
hall. He spoke of the building of the old 
vestry thirty-five years ago, and compared 
the work then done with the changes carried 
out just now, which he described in detail. 
He introduced Mr. A. E. Locke, a member of 
the Building Committee, and chairman of 
the Parish Committee, to whose energy and 
ability the parish is largely indebted for 
many valuable services. Mr. Locke briefly 
referred to the cost of the undertaking and 
commended the generosity and loyalty of 
the members of the society whose contribu- 
tions made the work possible. The pastor 
then expressed his appreciation of the ser- 
vices of the Building Committee and congrat- 
ulated the parish upon the fulfilment of 
a dream of a more perfect equipment for its 
religious and social work. As a service 
of dedication, pastor and people said in 
unison the Twenty-third Psalm and the 
Lord’s Prayer and sang ‘‘Nearer, my God, to 
Thee.” A collation was generously provided 
by the Building Committee,‘and all present 
were invited to the dining-hall below to 
enjoy it. A social hour happily closed a 
notable occasion in our church history. 


LOWELL, Mass.—Free Church, Rev. 
George C. Wright. To a congregation that 
filled almost every pew, Mr. Wright preached 
his twenty-second anniversary sermon, The 
church had been artistically decorated for 
the occasion. The large audience was 
eagerly attentive, and took an active share in 
the service and singing. Mr. Wright said in 
part, according to a report in the Lowell 
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Citizen: ‘“Twenty-two years here, lived in 
sympathy and comradeship with those who 
think they have failed, that they have not 
made good. What have these years brought 
to us? Tenderness and compassion on one 
side, for the men and women and children 
who are trampled under in the modern 
struggle, the crowd whose acquiescence is 
more tragical than its despair and revolt. 
These years have revealed the silent hero- 
ism, the divine patience and fortitude, the 
self-sacrificing love and undying aspiration 
of the common crowd of toilers. My 
simple religious aim and effort is to inspire 
you to feel that God is with you, if you have 
eyes to see, ears to hear, and heart to under- 
stand him,—that, whatever and wherever you 
are, he is there; showing you the upward 
trend of the world to more and more of health 
and holiness and happiness; urging you 
to keep the child-like spirit of gladness, to 
fill the chinks and crevices of misfortune and 
misery, privation and suffering, not with 
groans and tears, but with courage and 
laughter, serenity and peace of the Holy 
Spirit of God, the Father and friend of us all.” 


MonrTacuE, Mass,—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Amos N. Somers: The Women’s 
Alliance will hold their annual sale of useful 
and fancy articles on December 3, and would 
gratefully accept any articles that their 
friends might care to send for the help of a 
struggling society. Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary, Mrs. A. N. Somers, 
Montague, Mass. 


Oax Park, ILL.—Unity Church, Rev. R. F. 
Johonnot: On Sunday, October 25, the first 
service of worship was held in the new Unity 
Temple, which is that portion of the church 
edifice devoted to this purpose. The struc- 
ture, now practically completed, consists of 
the Temple, 67 x 67; Unity House, 50x go, 
devoted to Sunday-school work, lectures, 
informal religious meetings, the ladies’ work, 
and social life; and a central Vestibule 
32 X 40, connecting the two buildings. Dur- 
ing the past year Unity House has been used 
for the Sunday services of worship. Unity 
Church was organized in 1871, and was a 
combination of Universalists, Unitarians, and 
other liberal Christian people. Harmony 
has always marked its life, and, while affil- 
iating with the Universalist denomination 
ina general way, it has remained an indepen- 
dent society. Its first edifice, built in 1872, 
was destroyed by fire from lightning-stroke 
on Sunday morning, June 4, 1905. The 
present edifice was begun in 1906. It is an 
absolutely fire-proof building, being made of 
re-enforced concrete poured 7m situ, the floors, 
roof, and walls being of this material, and 
the body of the concrete being formed of 
small glacial washed and ground pebbles of 
varied hues, giving to the surface an appear- 
ance much like granite. The whole build- 
ing forms a monolith. The cost of land and 
building, not including the organ, which 
is not yet in place, is about $54,000, the old 
lot being sold and a more desirable and 
central location being chosen. It stands on 
a corner of the principal street of Oak Park, 


, directly opposite the First Congregational 


Church and the Public Library. The First 
Presbyterian, First Methodist, and the Prot- 
estant Episcopal churches, all large and 
costly buildings, are within a block. The 
organ, which will be installed about January, 
will cost a little over $4,000. The formal 


‘ 
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dedicatory services will not be 
time and may await the placing of the organ. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, will preach the 
dedicatory sermon. The services at the 
opening consisted of the usual exercises, with 
a sermon by the pastor upon “ Unity Church: 
its History, Faith, and Aims,” in which Mr. 
Johonnot availed himself of the opportunity, 
when a large congregation was present, and 
many strangers, to state the distinctive faith 
and position of the liberal church. Rev. 
W.H. McGlauflin, D.D., general superintend- 
ent of the Universalist church, made a short 
address pon the symbolism of the building, 
as showing forth unity, the union of the 
many pebbles’ in one stone; durability, as 
being a building which cannot be torn down; 
spirituality, as shown in taking its light 
‘ wholly from the top, from above. Rev. 
James Gorton of Chicago also assisted in 
the service. The structure is a most radi- 
cal departure from traditional church 
architecture, having massive walls unbroken 
by windows, except at the top, and receiv- 
ing its light chiefly from a huge sky-light 
thirty-two feet square, softened by a ceiling 
of colored glass beneath. Though unique 
in architecture, it is not bizarre, and each 
feature has been adopted for a good reason. 
The high walls unpierced by windows shut 
out the noise of the street and give a quiet 
interior. The entrance, being brought into 
the rear of the Temple, serves the same end. 
The whole impression produced by the edi- 
fice is that of dignity, strength, reverence, 
and aspiration. The building has an in- 
dividuality characteristic of the faith it 
represents, while the simplicity of line and 
structure within and without is also sym- 
bolic of a simple gospel. Two interior 
features of great worth and interest are (r) 
the method of exit through special doors 
leading past the pulpit into the vestibule, so 
that the whole body of the people are brought 
; forward toward the pulpit instead of passing 
away from it at the end of the service; and 
(2) a large and beautiful vestibule, capable 
of holding the whole congregation and in 
which social greetings can be exchanged and 
. strangers made at home. The ministers of 
the society have been, Revs. A. H. Sweetser, 
1871-72; J. O. M. Hewitt, 1872-75; John 
M. Hinds, 1875-77; Le Grand Powers, 1878- 
79; H. L. Webster, 1882-85; Augusta J. 
Chapin, 1886-91; Rodney F. Johonnot, the 
present pastor, who was settled in 1892. 


Personals. 


Rev. C. W. Wendte, secretary of the In- 
ternational Council, has been commissioned 
by the American Unitarian. Association to 
prepare a work giving a World-view of 
Liberal Religion, its history, principles, and 
present condition in the various countries 
affliated with the Council. Mr. Wendte 
has already begun the task assigned him and 
hopes to give the book to the printer early 
next spring. Editions may also be printed 
in French and German. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 
Aisa acon, ledged. . $13,929.13 
Oct. So John BL Hawley, Fort ‘Worth, ee 
Tet: se eace o 
2 Se a 
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held for some | Oct. 24. Unitarian Ladies’ Society, Willman. 


tic, Conn... $400.00 

28, First Parish, ‘Cambridge, Mass. . 25.00 

28. Miss Mary FE. Shaw, New York, N. ae 5.00 

29. A Friend. . 2,681.41 
29. Wm. Magenau, Gomez Palacio, Deo. by 

Mexico . 5.00 

31. Society i in Sterling, “Mass... 25.00 

31. Society in Barnstable, Mass.. 16.00 

317)709.54 


Francis H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLDGEMENT of contributions re- 
ceived by the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety during September and October, 1908 :— 


Sept. 11. Fo N.H., Sunday-school . -»» $15.00 
15. Mrs. J.T. Rorer, ay; Philadelphia, Pa.. 10.00 
28. Mrs. C.E. Richardson, Billerica, Mass.. 10.00 
Oct. 10. Mr. E. L. Ripley, Boston. . 10.00 
12. West Upton, Mass., Sunday-school .. 10.00 
12. Col. M. O. Adams, Boston... 10.00 
12. Mrs, H. S. Grew, Boston.. 10.00 
12, Mr. D. Webster King, Boston .. 15.00 
12. The Misses Holmes, Boston..... 10.00 
12. Mrs. David B. Flint, Boston . 5.00 
12. Miss A. P. Ropes Boston . 10.00 
12. Mr, LE H. Baldwin, Boston. . 10.00 
13. Mr. F. S. Clark, Boston.. 10.00 
13. Miss FA. Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa. 20,00 
14. Hon. T. exe Hart, Boston.. 10.00 
14. Mr. F. H, Hedge, Brookline, Mass. . 10.00 
14. Mr. B. M. Jones, Boston.. 10°00 
14. Mr. Hartley Lord, Kennebunk, ‘Me.. 10.00 
14. Mrs. S. H. Winkley, Boston.. I0.00 
14. Mrs. A.C. 2 aie Cambridge, Mass. +» 10.00 
14. Hon. C. E. Stevens, Ware, Mass. ..... 5.00 
15. Mr. & E. Lauriat, Boston . 5.00 
15. Mrs. F. D. Hitch, ‘Newburg, NY. 10.00 
15. Gen. G. T. Cruft} Boston.. 10,00 
15. Mr. S. H. Howe, ‘Marlborough, “Mass.. 10.00 
15. Mrs. R. H. Stevenson, Boston . wate 25.00 
1s. Mr. erome Jones, Boston.. 50.00 
15. Mr. J. H. Metcalf, Providence, RI. 10.00 
16. Mrs, William Herbert, New York City 10.00 
16. Mrs. W. R. Wister, Germantown, } Pa... 10.00 
16. Mrs. Otis Norcross, Boston . Me 10,00 
16. Mrs. Roger Wolcott, Boston. . as 10.00 
16. Miss Emma Burrage, Bostonse is .:.. 5.00 
16. Mrs. W. W. Warren, Boston.......... 10,00 
16. A. Shuman, Esq., Boston............. 10.00 
17. Mr. S. P. Mandell, Boston............ 25.00 
17. Mrs. Augustus Flagg, Boston... 23 25.00 
17. Mr. J. H. Gates, Burlington, Vt. 10,00 
19. Mrs. A. C. Rumrill, Springfield, Ma 1SS.y 10.00 
20, Miss K, E E. Blossom, Guilford, Conn. . 5.00 
ot. Hon. G. E. Adams, Chicago, UES O51 4 10.00 
23. Mr. H. A: Willis, Fitchburg, Mass.... . 10.00 
23 iss A. R. Faulkner, Santa Barbara, 
10,00 

24. New York, ‘Lenox Avenue Unitarian 
Sunday-school.. 15.00 
27. Miss M. E. Ingals, ‘Denver, Col... 10.00 
28. Walter Channing, M.D., Brookline, Mass., 10,00 
29. Hon. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal.. 10,00 
29. Mrs. Isaac Fenno, Roxbury, Mass... . 10.00 


Ricwarp C, Humpnureys, Treasurer, 


Woodlots in Japan. 


In these times of great drains on the tim- 
ber supply, caused by the heavy demand for 
forest products of all kinds, Americans may 
see in Japan an example of what can be done 
in growing wood on small plots. That coun- 
try contains twenty-one million woodlots, 
about three-fourths of which belong to private 
persons and one-fourth to communes. 

The average size of the plots is less than 
nine-tenths of an acre. They usually occupy 
the steepest, roughest, poorest ground. In 
this way land is put to use which would other- 
wise go to waste, and, if unwooded, would 
lose its soil by the wash of the dashing rains. 

From Japan’s woodlots the yearly yield 
of lumber is about 88 feet, broad measure, 
per acre, and three-fourths of a cord of fire- 
wood, In many cases the yield is much 
higher. More than half a billion trees are 
planted yearly to make up what is cut for 
lumber and fuel. Assessment for taxation 
is low, averaging for the twenty-one million 
lots less than a dollar an acre. 

With all the care in cutting and the in- 
dustry in replanting, it is by no means certain 
that Japan’s forests are holding their own. 
If the preservation of the forests is doubtful 
there, it is evident that depletion must be 
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alarmingly rapid in other countries which 
cut unsparingly and plant very little. On 
the other hand it is encouraging to see what 
can be done with rough, steep, and poor 
land. The United States has enough of that 
kind, without touching the rich agricultural 
acres, to grow billions of feet of lumber. 


True Brotherhood. 


The common wealth of humanity,—it is 
in the sky and stars, in the fields and the 
brooks, in the heaven-reaching summits and 
the boundless sea. Beauty everywhere, 
there can be no trust in beauty. Beauty is 
yours and mine and all men’s. ‘There can 
be no corner in the sources of inspiration. 
The blossoming of the apple-trees,—all can 
see it. The singing of the birds,—all can 
hear it. The time was—in some parts of the 
world the time still is—when thought and 
thought products were denied to the masses; 
but in this blessed country of ours thought 
may come like a full-blown rose flushing 
every brow. Mental discipline, the books 
which sum up and record the thought of the 
past,—who so poor but the opportunity of 
schooling awaits him, and the public library 
opens its doors for his entrance. The world 
of thought,—what so precious! and it belongs 
to the common wealth of humanity, Still 
more is love—something as universal as 
human nature itself. One sees it every- 
where and feels it everywhere, in the most 
refined and cultured walks of personal ease 
and comfort, as truly where poverty shares 
its troubles and sorrows and struggles along 
over its ofttimes stony way. Love, sweet, 
pure, sincere love,—it is the greatest thing 
in the world, ready in some form for the 
soul that can climb to it and make it its 
own, All these things are the supreme and 
inestimable wealth in the brotherhood of 
souls, Not but that money is necessary, and 
houses and lands and clothing and food, 
material pleasure, and recreation are neces- 
sary. No one should despise these; but the 
supreme bond in the brotherhood of souls 
is the appreciation and love of the higher, 
more inspiring, more beautiful things.—Rev. 
Frederic A, Hinckley. 


It is not enough that a church should de 
velop strength that its members might be 
able to help the weak. It should also pub- 
lish abroad the formula and the secret of 
its acquirement of strength, that others 
might be made strong enough to help them- 
selves.—Paragraph Pulpit. 


ECYPT AND PALESTINE. 


A series of tours, sailing in January and February, 1909. 
Leisure, comfort, and interpretation of the Orient’s match- 
less wonders. Special arrangements for pave parties, 
families, and individual travellers. You will find it. to 
your advantage to confer with es about your Oriental 
trip. V. Dunninc & Co., 

111 Congregational Tae Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, seee. By H. Slocum, 7 reas. 
Parker B, i 3 
277 Frement ha . 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARDs @ 


GOLDSMITHS 
SILVERSMITHS 
¢ IMPORTERS 

Designers and Makers of 
fine Hall and Mantel Clocks. 

Bronzes from the foundries of 

Barbedienne, Colin & others. 

Makers of Electrics Gas 

Lighting Fixtures 
Experts in Indirect & 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St, cor. West, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Pleasantries, 


Some one asked Archbishop Whately if 
he believed personally in early rising. That 
witty divine replied that he had on one 
occasion risen early, but that he felt so 
proud all the morning, and so sleepy all the 
afternoon, that he had resolved in the 
evening never to do it again,—Grocers’ 
Assistant. 


In a certain town a committee was solicit- 
ing funds for a Fourth of July celebration, 
and the workmen in a factory were con- 
tributing twenty-five cents each to the fund. 
But one old Irishman refused. Some one 
remarked, ‘‘Why, Pat, wouldn’t you give 
twenty-five cents for the glory of the only 
country that ever whipped England?” 
“Putt me doon for a dollar!” cried Pat. 
“Putt me doon for a dollar!’’ 


SOME CRACKERS. 


If Nabisco is a biscuit, what is a crooked 
ice pick? A Bent water cracker. 

If a crooked ice pick is a Bent water 
cracker, what is President Eliot? An 
Educator. 

If President Eliot is an Educator, what 
is a digested broiler? A toasterette. 

If a digested broiler is a toasterette, what 
is an emaciated goat? A butter thin. 


A Boston daily paper tells of a Western 
man who was a guest at the Parker House 
and went out for a walk. He wandered 
about leisurely, but aimlessly, until he was 
tired He supposed that he must nave walked 
over six miles. Stepping up to a policeman 
on a corner, he asked to be directed the near- 
est way to the Parker House. ‘Well, sir,” 
said the policeman, courteously, “you might 
cut across the street to the front door, but 
if I were you I’ walk over on the crossing.” 
He was nearly opposite the hotel. 


POPE-TRIBUNE 


1908 Model 
OF EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


Not long ago King Edward was visiting 
a country house near the scene of one of 
Cromwell’s historic battles. Strolling out 
one day by himself, he met the village 
blacksmith returning from a shoeing ex- 
pedition. ‘I say, my good fellow,” said 
his majesty, genially, ‘‘I understand there 
was a big battle fought somewhere about 
here.’ ‘‘Well-er,’’ stammered the black- 
smith, recognizing the king, “I did ’ave 
a round with Bill, the potman; but I didn’t 
know your majesty had heard of it.” 


A Most Popular, Up-to-date 
Runabout 


The Tribune is a graceful, stylish, gentleman’s 
roadster. A four-cylinder automobile, light, powerful, 
sturdy, silent, and economical, It is strictly high 
grade, has ample power and speed, is made of the 
best material, and constructed by experience and 
careful workmen under the most rigid inspection and 
along the most approved lines. It has a 3-speed 
sliding gear transmission, is capable of a speed of 45 
miles an hour, and is fully equipped with five lamps, 
horn and full set of tools. 

Write for full particulars, 


POPE MFG. CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


While Booth Tarkington was at Prince- 
ton, the managing editor of the Nassau 
Literary Magazine took himself seriously 
and spoke with scorn of submitted contri- 
butions. ‘“‘See here,’ he snorted con- 
temptuously one day, ‘“‘this is what some 
fool Freshman calls poetry. How am I 
going to make a magazine out of stuff like 
this?” ‘But that,’ spoke up Tarkington, 
“T sent that in myself.” “You wrote it, 
did you?” growled the managing editor. 
“No,” said Tarkington sweetly, “I only 
copied it. It was written by Tennyson.” 


A farmer sued a cattle dealer for damages. 


“When I bought the bull,” he explained, rf DysPeptics 
“he told me it was gentle and perfectly IDNEY ano LIV 

harmless: a child could play with it. Half kid Makes a ES _ OBESITY 
an hour after I got the animal home he Unlike other g ‘i ee ea 


disabled two farm hands and turned on 
me.” ‘‘The animal was excited, perhaps, 
by his strange surroundings,’ returned 
the defendant. “Is he quiet now?” asked 
the judge. ‘Yes,’ was the answer. ‘“‘ Well, 
I said,’”’ went on the defendant, ‘‘I said 
that, if he was excited at first, he would soon 
quiet down.”” ‘You did not tell me, though, 
that I should have to shoot him first, and 
that was what I had to do.” 


H. Yo. US. 
GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 
.. «PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tei. 1211-2 oxford 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 

The climate is more equable than on the 
coast, and the absence of raw east winds makes 
it desirable for girls with a tendency to colds 
and throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, 
etc., with photographs of the picturesque build- 
ings and grounds, will be sent on application. 

Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDutffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS. 
: earn ss! ot. sdvanced Canes) 
eaching. olars' r new Preparatory 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
WaLrer B. Gace, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian Schoo! where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board, College certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. T F Principal. 


MEADVILLE, gi 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, * 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 

Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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